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PREFACE. 



The rapid sale of the First Edition of my pam- 
phlet upon " The Treatment of Skin Diseases," 
and the fact of its being quite out of print, 
have encouraged me in producing a Second 
Edition, in which two or three chapters of 
new matter have been introduced. My views 
respecting the necessity of treating diseases 
of the skin, in common with all diseased 
action, upon sound general principles, in- 
volving a 'knowledge of medical science broadly, 
and even extending to a recognition of the 
mental condition of the sufferer, and not limit- 
ing their cure to that which may be suggested 
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by a name, or any appearance, have received 
confirmation by the passing of time. Many 
cases, I am happy to say, have resulted in a 
fluccessfiil issue which had proved '^ obstinate^^ 
under the name treatment, " They knew no 
name^^ nor could they respond to the specific 
drug-call. In confirmation of the broad plan 
of treatment, I am pleased to be able to 
quote the following from the celebrated Dr. 
Bateman, who in his lifetime especially 
devoted his attention to the relief of sufferers 
from skin affections. He remarks, when 
writing upon Lepra: — "It is necessary to 
premise, however, that there is no one remedy, 
nor any invariable plan of treatment, which 
will succeed in Lepra under aU the circum- 
stances of its appearance in different instances, 
and that great errors are committed by pre- 
scribing for the nam^ of the disease. The cir- 
cumstances to which I allude more particularly 
are the different degrees of cutaneous excite- 
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ment or inflammatory action, which accompany 
the disease in different habits, and which, 
carefully attended to, afford ns important 
guides to the most successfiil application of 
our remedies." That hope may replace 
despair in many a desponding breast is the 
sincere wish of the Author. 



34, AuTiLLB&T Place, 

F1N8BU11Y Square, London. 



SKIN DISEASES. 



INTEODUCTION. 



For the successful and scientific non-empiric 
treatment of skin diseases I regard it as a first 
principle to respectfully place on one side the 
divisions and subdivisions made by some of our 
predecessors, which tend, in the main, to lead 
men to practise by names of diseases, instead of 
considering the cause of the diseased condition 
and the weak points of constitution in associa- 
tion with which the disease occurs. This most 
fallacious plan of treating disease of any kind 
by name has led to many evils, both in the 
professional world and amongst the laity. You 
find people most anxious to know the name o£ 
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a disease, as if that were the key to the treat- 
ment of that particular case, and of all succeed- 
ing cases which might be called by the same 
name ; thus resembling the case of the friend 
who went to see another when suffering from 
fever, and having administered brandy, and his 
friend recovering in a measure, he made a note 
to the effect that brandy was good for fevers. 
At a subsequent period another person was ill 
with "/ei?^." The brandy was administered 
in consequence of the very learned deduction 
from the previous case, that "brandy was 
good for fevers;" but unfortunately for the 
dogmatism which was distributed by the uni- 
versal always^ the brandy failed this time and 
the patient died, and another deduction was 
recorded, which was limited in its distribu- 
tion by the term, ^^ sometimes brandy is good 
for fevers." So much for treatment by name, 
and these remarks will apply to the treatment 
not only of skin diseases but of disease 
in general. "All my life," says a learned 
writer, "I have seen men prescribing for 
diseases by name; one man bleeds always in 
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acute rheumatism, another never or scarcely 
ever ; one gives emetics and bark in all cases, 
another mercury, another colchicum, &c., &c. ; 
one man finds digitalis of great use in rheuma- 
tism, another stares at his assertion." There 
is here good instance of the absence of sound 
theory; this is the way in which some men 
boasting of large experience practise oftentimes. 
Now we hear much of experience in connexion 
with the practice of medicine. What is the 
measure by which we should estimate the value . 
of a man's experience ? It is not sufficient that 
he shall have lived a number of years, for he 
may yet be at the first step as regards "the 
steep of knowledge." Personal experience is 
valuable just in proportion as the individual 
mind possesses an exact and scientific power of 
observing, remembering, and reasoning ; hence 
the value of education and careftd training, and 
the value too of the guarantee of the higher 
examinations, as famishing more complete and 
thorough testing of the capacities of those who 
would profess the healing art. In the practice 
of a science such as mediciney it ia ioa^^^^iJ^^ 
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that individual experience alone can be suffi- 
cient ; the information acquired bj others, and 
recorded in their works, should be added to the 
store of knowledge which one maj gather for 
one's self. It must be remembered that expe- 
rience is onlj one waj of gaining information, 
but by no means is it the only way. In treat- 
ing disease there must be^ a theory of some kind 
to work upon; there must be, where no two 
cases are exactly similar, some general prin- 
ciples to guide the practitioner in his mode of 
dealing with them, and such information is 
tlieory. Bacon remarked, "If experience is 
not directed by theory it is blind." Another 
learned author remarks, that "There have 
been, more or less, in all ages, two systems or 
schools of medical treatment, of which the one 
prevails amongst ignorant men and in rude 
states of society, but the other requires a higher 
degree of enlightenment. These are the em- 
pirioal and the rational systems. The first is 
foanded on simple induction. By accident or 
by experienoe it is found that some medicine 
4lt ue in the treatment of a certain disorder ; 
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it is henceforth administered in that disorder, 
and on a number of such separate data an 
empirical system is constructed. It naturally 
requires for its elaboration a comparatively 
small degree of knowledge. Now this 
observation of facts is indispensable as a 
beginning, but something more is . re- 
quired. We must not be satisfied with 
taking them separately, but we must pro- 
ceed to compare together a large number 
of facts, and draw inferences ifrom this com- 
parison. And our plan of treatment will 
become rational when, by an accurate know- 
ledge of the symptoms of diseases — such a 
knowledge as shall ea^lain them to us, and 
enable us to fathom their causes — combined 
with a more exact knowledge of the actions 
of medicines, we are fitted to wield them with 
greater skill and effect." 

We often express a desire that medicine should 
be more exact in its manner of dealing with 
disease. The treatment of disease has been too 
much dealt with in a routine manner, according 
to the name of a complaint, and this ai^^^^ss* 
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to have been especially the case with regard to 
the treatment of skin diseases — ^it has been too 
technical, and their constitutional origin and 
treatment have been far too much neglected. 
Their treatment as vesicular, papular, pustular, 
.&c., is uncertain and unsatisfactory ; for these 
eruptions are merely the outward demonstrajtion 
of disease lying below the surface, and requiring 
that the symptomatology should be interpreted. 
Skin affections have always been more or less 
empirically treated, and empiricism is a bond- 
age from which we should ever be anxious to 
deliver ourselves. It is not satisfactory to give 
such a remedy in papular affections, and such 
another remedy in vesicular diseases, merely 
because they are papular or vesicular. Any 
improvement in the mode of treating diseases 
of the skin, as well as other diseases, must be 
sought in adapting the treatment to the patho- 
logical origin and association of these complaints. 
That treatment which I call diathetical I have 
adopted because broadly, with a few modifica- 
tions from time to time, it readily guides one to 
the appropriate tonic required. The diathesis 
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would appear to hold within its grasp the con- 
dition evidenced; and until that grasp is un- 
clenched, and that local manifestation is in our 
own hands, all attempts to deal with it by so- 
called specifics will be more or less in vain. 
Diseased action is atonic in its ultimate nature ; 
it is a departure from the fall vigour and healthy 
energy of life, and an approach to the inaction 
and destruction of death. The diathetical treat- 
ment is virtually a tonic treatment, and espe- 
cially is it useful in indicating the appropriate 
and fitting tonic which may be best suited to 
the existing condition, and it tends to do away 
with that indiscriminate use of medicines, and 
the practice of trying remedies, which is generally 
associated with great loss of time. This trying 
of remedies is not, however, to be confounded 
with the legitimate alterations made from time 
to time by the physician in his prescription ; it 
is quite reasonable that, in the progress of a case 
from disease to health, modification of dose 
should be requisite, and the exchange of a re- 
medy which has effected a good end, for 
another which it has prepared the way for. 
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Some have said that skin diseases should be 
allotted to the care of the surgeon. Now con-. 
sidering that they are to be cured by the ad- 
ministration of medicines in which many sur- 
geons daily profess their disbelief, and that they 
do not frequently in the main call for much in- 
strumental interference, they would seem to come 
more properly within the sphere of those who 
do believe in the proper use of medicines, who 
study their more minute action, and who are in 
the habit of not judging of things by merely 
looking at the outside, but are more given to 
the careful analysis of cases, depending, as so 
many skin diseases do, upon constitutional 
causes. 



CHAPTER I. 

THE STRUCTITRE AND FUNCTIONS OF THE 
SKIN. 

The skin forms the external covering of the 
body. In examining is structure we notice the 
following points : — ^Its component parts qiay in 
the first instance be regarded as two in number, 
the true skin, or derma, covered by the cuticle or 
epidermis. The derma is considered to be com- 
posed of two layers, the deep and the superficial. 
The deep layer consists of white fibrous structure, 
which is dense and firm, together with some 
yellow elastic tissue ; and in the superficial layer, 
the fibres of this structure are finer and more 
closely arranged than in the deep layer. The 
superficial layer is covered with little conical 
points, called papillae; their structure i& ^^ 
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same as that of the superficial layer of the 
derma, each containing also vessels and nerves ; 
the papillae are the essential seats of the sense 
of touch. For the protection of this finely or- 
ganised papillary layer we find poured out upon 
it a fiuid (liquor sanguinis) in which cells are 
found containing nuclei, and these cells form a 
thin layer over the surface of the papillary layer. 
These cells are, according to Kolliker, of diflferent 
shapes, the first or lowest layer being columnar, 
the next rounded with fluid contents ; these, as 
they progress towards the surface, others being 
gradually developed below them, lose their fluid 
contents, and become flattened, dry, and scaly. 
Below the dermis we find the subcutaneous cel- 
lular tissue, and in it are the sudoriferous or 
sweat glands. They consist of small round 
reddish bodies with a spiral tube ; this duct passes 
from below, upwards to the surface of the skin. 
On a square inch of skin, it has been calculated 
by Krause, that there are as many as 2,800 ori- 
fices. These glands vary in size, being larger in 
the axillsB and groin. The sebaceous glands are 
also found in this tissue. Each gland consists of 
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a pouch-like extremity, from which passes a duct ; 
there are many of these pouches comiected with 
each duct. The glands are found in all parts 
of the skin, but they are especially abundant in 
the face. 

The meibomian glands found in the eyelids 
are the largest sebaceous glands. They secrete 
a fatty matter called sebaceous matter. The 
orifices of these sebaceous glands open upon the 
general surface, and also into the hair follicles. 

The hair consists of a root or bulbous enlarge- 
ment, which when the hair is long is found in 
the subcutaneous cellular tissue. This root is 
lodged in an involution of the epidermis, called 
the hair follicle, and at the bottom of each hair 
follicle is a vascular structure which supplies 
nourishment. The shaft of the hair projects 
from the skin, and terminates in a point. 

The nails are produced by cellular growth, 
new cells being produced at the root and under 
surface, and advancing in regular succession 
imtil they become gradually flattened, lose their 
nuclei, and so form the homy structures called 
nails. 
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The importance of healthy skin will readily 
appear when we consider how greatly the con- 
dition of the general system is influenced by it. 

The skin performs most important functions. 
As an exhalent its influence is great ; it is cal- 
culated that the average number of pores in 
each square inch of the body is 2,800. The 
secretions or exudations from the skin are the 
cutaneous perspiration or sweat, and the seba- 
ceous or oily secretion. The perspiration is 
sensible and insensible ; the former resting upon 
the skin, and the latter passes oflP insensibly and 
without notice, in the form of watery vapour. 
The entire quantity of sensible and insensible 
perspiration varies greatly, depending upon the 
quantity of fluid taken into the body and the 
condition of the atmosphere. In hot and dry 
weather it is much increased; in a cold and 
moist atmosphere it is diminished. The quan- 
tity excreted from the body, including the ex- 
halation by the lungs, has been taken, at an 
average, to amount to 2 J lbs. in the twenty-four 
hours : of this the pulmonary exhalation fur- 
nishes one-third, under ordinary circumstances. 
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The perspiration contains chloride of sodium, 
ammonimn, and phosphate of lime, with other 
salts and organic matters. It also contains 
epithelial scales and fatty substances, which are 
due to the admixture of the sebaceous secretion 
of the skin. In many, if not in most diseases, 
the functions of the skin exercise an important 
influence ; and too little regard is usually paid 
to the necessity of frequent and general ablu- 
tion, in order to avail ourselves of the many 
advantages that result from its healthy 
action. 

The skin is also an absorbing agenty and 
though this is not a prominent function of the 
skin, when compared with other parts — ^the 
mucous membrane, for instance — ^yet water is 
absorbed in the bath, or from wet clothes ; and 
nutritive matter, in the form of oil, will also 
be taken up by it : the skin absorbs oxygen 
from the atmospheric air, and this assists the 
respiratory process in the oxygenation of the 
blood. 

The skin also is the seat of sensation and 
touch, being possessed of sense, and sensibility 
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from the nerves of special and general sense 
distributed upon it. 

The function of supporting and regulating 
the temperature of the body devolves upon the 
skin ; this power of the skin in controlling the 
temperature of the human body is manifest in 
hot seasons, and in tropical climates, where, 
although the heat may reach to several degrees 
beyond the temperature of the blood, the system 
generally does not exceed its usual standard of 
97 or 98 degrees. 

There is a close sympathy between the skin 
and other parts of the general system. For 
instance, it exists between the skin and the 
stomach and bowels ; and it is well known that 
many of the obstinate eruptions, which appear 
on the face and rest of the surface, are associatfed 
in some degree with the condition of the diges- 
tive organs, and are most successfully treated 
through means having a constitutional action 
rather than merely a local effect. The close 
sympathy which exists between the skin and 
the nervous system has frequently come under 
our observation. 
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ON THE DIATHESES OR STATES OF SYSTEM. 

The general state of system, (every student 
upon approaching the clinical study of his pro- 
fession should know,) exerts a most powerful 
influence upon the particular complaint under 
which an individual may be labouring. The 
malady derives a tint and colouring from the 
constitution, diathesis, or state of system. It is 
not always that the treatment is to be directed 
to the especial complaint, so much as to the 
constitutional condition ; e.g.y a plethoric and 
an anaemic man shall each of them have pleu- 
risy, but the same system of treatment would 
not be applicable to both. If you were to treat 
pleurisy by its name, as indicating inflammation 
of a severe kind affecting a serous membraiLe^ 
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and treat it actively in both these cases, without 
recognising the difference in the diathesis, you 
would lose one patient if you saved the other. 
And this method, of treating a disease by its 
name with certain routine measures, may per- 
haps account for the variety of discrepancies in 
the treatment adopted by different medical men. 
One practitioner will tell you, he invariably 
tries such a treatment in such a disease, another 
will name his remedy in a disease in which he 
has great confidence ; now it has often occurred 
to me, that it is this broad statement of modes 
of practice which leads to much useless experi- 
menting, and brings much of the opprobrium 
upon medicine, and that it might be greatly 
avoided if more attention were paid to the 
diathetical treatment of disease. And this is a 
point which I am inclined to think is frequently 
overlooked. Attention is not especially drawn 
to it, but rather distracted from it by the frequent 
repetitions of peculiar and fancy treatment, which 
we find quoted as particularly adapted to 
diseases bearing certain names. 
With reference to the consideration of the 
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treatment of skin diseases, before classifying the 
particular complaint, and giving to it a nosolo- 
gical place, it is important to consider the follow- 
ing points : — ^the state of the digestive organs ; 
whether the patient is plethofic or anaemic ; is 
there a strumous condition present, or has 
syphilis ever played its part ; is there a gouty or 
rheumatic habit of body ; is the condition inflam- 
matory ; does the patient suffer from a nervous 
state ; is there any sexual function to consider ; 
is there any oxaluria or phosphaturia ; also, is 
this in some measure a local disease, and depen- 
dent upon the presence of an animalculse or some 
cryptogamio growth ; is it an infectious disease ; 
then, having settled these points, name the 
disease, and proceed to your treatment. For 
the careful consideration of any case of illness, 
I think it is well to take down notes of the 
indications for treatment, and the treatment 
adopted ; in this way a more careful considera- 
tion of the case is iosured, and also sound opinion 
and treatment, and the real progress of the case 
can be ascertained at each consultation. By 
this careful study of a case the " comtitution " of 
c 
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the patient which is so much talked about can 
be understood even by one previously a stranger 
to the sufferer. 

Having enumerated certain conditions, as 
being those to bd determined and considered, it 
will not be here out of place if the means of 
diagnosing them be shortly stated. And, first 
of all, the state of the or gam of digestion is to be 
considered. Upon looking at the tongue, if it 
is coated with a yellowish fur, and this accom- 
panied with a clammy condition of the mouth 
— especially in the morning upon waking — 
sometimes also associated with pain in the region 
of one or other of the shoulders, more or less 
disorder of the action of the bowels, perhaps a 
limipy dark fetid condition of the motions, and 
flatulence ; disorder of the functions of the liver 
is indicated. The treatment of such a condition 
must not always be dealt with in the same 
manner. Other questions must now be con- 
sidered as to state of system. If there is a con- 
dition of plethora, a dose of calomel, with a 
draught to follow, will generally be borne, but 
if there is anaemia, a pill, containing aloes and 
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ifon, would be more appropriate; and this 
treatment is especially useful in oases where 
there is a constipated condition of the bowels 
lasting for two or three days, followed by hard, 
imperfect, and fetid motions. Strumous sub- 
jects will not bear mercurials well. They are 
better treated with aloetic preparations, e.g.y the 
compound rhubarb pill with colocynth and 
hyoscyamus ; another useful medicine in ansemic 
conditions, associated with imperfect action of 
the bowels, is sulphate of magnesia in sm£kll 
doses, combined with sulphate of iron. Podo^ 
phyllum, in half grain or grain doses, is a useful 
chologogue in cases where mercury cannot be 
borne. Again, there may be imperfection in 
the digestion of the food in the stomach, indi- 
cated by a sense of weight there after food, and 
an imperfect appetite ; such a condition, depend- 
ing on the imperfect supply of gastric juice, may 
be relieved by the mixed acids and vegetable 
bitters. And the nitro-muriatic acid, in con- 
junction with a bitter, is especially useful when 
there is a sluggish condition of the liver, to- 
gether with weak circulation and cold exta:^\s^« 
c 2 
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ties. But it is lughly essential that the con- 
dition of the digestive organs should first of all 
receive due attention, otherwise, medicine well 
adapted to the diathesis may be given, but with- 
out avail ; simply because it cannot be appro- 
priated through imperfect power in the stomach 
and the other digestive organs. A case of a 
young man now occurs to me which will serve 
to illustrate this : — ^This patient was being treated 
with the iodide of iron, the condition present 
was great weakness, wasting, want of appetite, 
and very low spirits ; there was an open sore 
behind the ear. Upon examination I foimd no 
lung disease, but a tongue indicating gastric 
disturbance. Here was a case in which non- 
assimilation was doing its great work of slow 
destruction : I advised the former medicine, 
suited for a cachectic condition where assimila- 
tion was good, to be suspended for a while, and 
an acid and stomachic bitter to be taken in 
its stead ; wine to be given, and food to be taken 
often in small quantities ; to have the body well 
dothed in flannel; to have fresh air without 
exertion ; and to lie down and rest during the 
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heat of the day, and avoid exposure to the heat 
of the sun. The result was the appetite im- 
proved quickly, and shortly afterwards he was 
reported to have gained two pounds and a half 
in weight. 

Of the pkthoric condition, the principal mark 
is perhaps found in the pulse, which, in the 
ordinary conditions, wiU be found ftdl and 
strong. It does not at all follow, because 
a person is fat, that therefore he is plethoric; 
the state of plethora would seem to be relative 
and positive in its nature. Plethora may be 
relative in this way ; the quantity of blood in 
the system may not exceed that of health, but 
it may be out of proportion to the vital, or 
nervous power present. When the plethoric 
condition co-exists with the spareness of frame, 
the pulse wiU 1^ found ftdl and strong, and the 
veins very large, ftdl, and rapidly filled upon 
being emptied by pressure. In general plethora, 
besides the pulse, we may notice, that the 
general aspect of the body is ftdl and florid. 
A greater disposition to sleep may also be pre- 
sent in association, but this is not characteriati<i\ 
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the eyes may be suffiised, It more generally occurs 
in middle age ; also females are more subject to 
plethora than males, owing to their sedentary 
occupations, and, too, it occurs in them during 
the period of utero-gestation, and subsequently 
to the cessation of the menses. 

This condition of plethora is to be controlled 
by adopting a diet in which vegetables prepon- 
derate, also by an abstinence ifrom beer and 
spirits, and the use of sufficient doses of saline 
aperients; in extreme cases general or local 
blood-letting. 

The micemic condition is a very important 
one in connexion with skin diseases. It is 
characterised by general paleness of the surface 
and the conjimctivae, weak feeble pulse, and 
pale lips ; often there is headache, and upon 
listening over the jugular vei^s the ansemio 
bruit may be heard ; it is associated frequently 
in females with irregularity and scantiness of 
the menses. 

The appropriate treatment for such a condi- 
tion will be found in some of the preparations 
of iron. If there is a strumous condition pro- 



\ 
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minently combined with this state, then the 
iodide of iron will form a very fit remedy. Cod 
liver oil is usefiil in this condition, and then, 
too, good nourishing diet and exercise in the 
open air, at first without exertion and not too 
prolonged, and at such a time of the day as to 
avoid the excessive heat of the sun. The tinc- 
ture of the muriate of iron is a most encourag- 
ing remedy in the treatment of anfiemia. 

Struma, This condition of the system de- 
mands attention ; the condition of the fluids, and 
the state of the vital force, and the strength of 
the various tissues, is such in strumous subjects 
as to predispose them to various forms of 
diseased action, and give a colouring to their 
course when set up. 

It is an insidious disorder of the system, and 
it may be present without showing itself pro- 
minently in an outward form. 

Struma may be said to consist in a deteri- 
orated condition of the constitution, in which 
the nerve force is low, the circulation weat, and 
nutrition altogether inferior. There is a general 
deficiency or inferiority of structural develop- 
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ment. To note a few of the usual and more 
prominent outward manifestations of this dia- 
thesis, there is often observed, in connexion 
with it, the swelling of some of the glands, 
frequently large and prominent eyes with large 
pupils, thick and projecting upper lip, thickened 
eyelids, enlargened bones about the joints, 
powers of the mind generally feeble but preco- 
cious. The colour of the hair is various, but 
for the most part it inclines to a dark colour. 
Family history is of use in these cases, especially 
that on the mother's side ; the children of aged, 
gouty, and debilitated parents, have a much 
greater predisposition to some form of struma 
than those whose parents were more vigorous. 
The treatment for this diathesis is such as is 
suited to the general improvement of health. 
There must be a nutritious diet, with the use of 
stimulants only in moderate degree ; warm and 
sufficient clothing, daily and regular exercise in 
the air and light, reasonable occupation of the 
intellect, and homely exercise of the moral 
associations. The dwelling should be situated 
on high and well drained ground, the skin 
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should have daily attention, the period for sleep 
ought not to be unhealthily protracted, but 
early hours should be observed at night, and 
the medicines which will be found most service- 
able are, preparations of iodide, iron, and cod 
liver oil, with aloetio preparations to regulate 
the bowels. The iodide of iron is a most useful 
medicine in this condition of the system. 

The syphilitic character of a disease it is very 
important to consider. These eruptions have a 
dull red or coppery appearance, co-existing 
often with sore throat, being preceded by sores, 
in women jfrequently associated with mis- 
carriages and leucorrhoea ; and the eruption will 
be situated ifrequently in some unusual part. 
Another point to be noticed in reference to 
syphilitic eruptions is that they are devoid of 
pain. With respect to the treatment, mercury 
in some form will generally be found the most 
certain in its results ; e.g,y Plummer's pill, with 
iodide of potassium, or the iodide of mercury, 
alternated with the iodide of iron, in strumo- 
syphilitic cases. 

To the ulcers local application, according to 
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their condition, as noticed under the heading of 
ulcers. 

The gouty or lithic acid diathesis demands our 
attention. Cullen remarks concerning it, that 
" it attetcks especially men of robust and large 
bodies, men of large heads, of full and corpu- 
lent habits, and men whose skins are covered 
with a thicker rete mucosum, which gives a 
coarser surface." There are persons of a 
weakly condition also who suffer from gout, 
and in whom the secret of cure or relief lies in 
treating the gout. A question concerning 
other members of the family wiU often clear 
up a doubt as to the diathetical character where 
you have reason to suspect gout. Colchicum, 
in combination with magnesia, is one of the 
best medicines in the truly gouty diathesis ; if 
combined with anaemia, iron should be given as 
well ; and if irritation of the nervous system is 
prominently combined with it, opium, especially 
in the form of Dover's powder, will be found 
advantageous. Where there is oxularia in 
combination with a gouty diathesis, the acids 
will be found beneficial. 
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The rheumatic habit of body gives a ooloimng 
to aflfections also. This is readily ascertained by 
questions eonoeming any previous illnesses, and 
the condition of the urine ; there will have been 
some pains in the joints or muscular pains, or 
pains down the length of the tibiae. Here it 
must be remembered we may have gonorrhoea! 
rheumatism, which is a tedious and obstinate 
form to deal with, and which may yield to the 
treatment of another diathesis more promi- 
nently that of the patient. The treatment of 
the rheumatic diathesis which seems to promise 
most is the use of the bicarbonate of potash, 
with some vegetable bitter in combination with 
it; according as other diatheses may be more 
or less mixed up with this, the treatment for 
them should be adopted by alternating the 
medicines appropriate to them, with the drugs 
more especially adapted to rheumatism. I 
believe the cases of so called rheumatism or 
gout, which are relieved by lemon juice, are 
mixed up with oxularia, and should be treated 
as cases of oxularia. 

In inflammatory conditions of any skin erup- 
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tion, this should be lessened in eases where 
bleeding can be borne, by taking blood, or by 
giving salines with antimony, and then after- 
wards especially dealt with. Arsenic should 
never be given in the inflammatory stage. 

Some persons manifest a state of the nervous 
system which demands attention, before any 
other remedies will avail. There may be a 
want of tone in the digestive organs, connected 
with loss of functional power in the spinal 
nerves, or the ganglionic system. In such 
cases the nux vomica is a useful means as 
preparatory ; or arsenic may be used in cases of 
mucous irritation, and opium will soothe. 

There are some cases of phosphaturia de- 
pendent upon a functional derangement of the 
spinal cord, which yield to treatment by nux 
vomica. 

The influence of sex must not be overlooked ; 
the periods of change in the female more par- 
ticularly require attention. Chlorotic girls will 
be benefitted by the ferruginous preparations, 
and when the menses have ceased, then this 
j)oint must have weight given to it in adopting 
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any treatment. The remarks under this head 
would rather tend to turn attention to the 
sexual system as an index to show the effect of 
of treatment adopted, as treatment would be 
better considered under the previous headings. 
There is a form of pemphigus which seems to 
be prominently associated with the condition 
of pregnancy. 

Oxaluria, This diathesis has been considered 
to be merely a modification of the uric acid 
diathesis; the two deposits of lithates and 
oxalates very ifrequently occur in conjunction. 
The treatment of such cases by the acids, as 
nitro-hydro-chloric, or with lemon juice, suc- 
ceeds. 

In the typical oxalic diathesis the urine is 
exceedingly clear. Persons of this diathesis 
are more or less dyspeptic, are especially fond 
of sweets, and are liable to boils; and when 
this condition is combined with a nervous state, 
the person is exceedingly irritable, and if the 
melancholic temperament is mixed up with it, 
there wiU be great despondency manifested. 
The dieting is of importance in these cases: 
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animal food and weak brandy and water, 
avoidance of sweet matters, and of rhubarb, 
sorrel, and hard water for drinking, are the 
best means to adopt for their relief. 

Phosphaturia is another diathesis which is 
best treated with the mixed acids. In this 
condition there is a tendency to throw down 
white gravel; the urine is alkalescent. It is 
a condition often met with in men in different 
degrees overworked and depressed by mental 
anxiety, or whose nervous system has become 
reduced by sexual excesses. In some cases it 
depends upon a functional derangement of the 
spinal cord, and then nux vomica will prove to 
be of value. Good generous diet, combined 
with opium and the mixed acids, with mental 
relaxation, constitute the best treatment in 
many of these cases. 



CHAPTER in. 

THE DIAGNOSIS OF SKIN DISEASES. 

The most interesting way of considering the 
diagnosis of skin diseases appears to me to be 
to note the differentia of those which might 
occur to the mind at the time of examining a 
ease. Under the head of exanthemata, we 
may notice, for the purposes of these pages, 
urticaria, erythema, and purpura. 

Urticaria consists in " a round, oval, or longi- 
tudinal elevation of the cuticle, usually deno- 
minated wheals, which have a white top, often 
surrounded by diffuse redness." Erythema 
nodosum is distinguished from urticaria tube- 
rosa by the persistent nature of the former and 
the intermitting course of the latter. Roseola 
cannot be confoimded with the wheals of urti- 
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earia, as it presents red spots and patches, and 
not the dull white spots of urticaria ; and is not 
attended by the pruritis and the pricking or 
stingLQg of this latter. The papulae of lichen 
urticatus are much more likely to be mistaken 
for urticaria; but they are less extensive and 
less prominent than the spots of urticaria ; their 
colour is deeper, they are harder, and they never 
disappear spontaneously. 

Erythema. ** A nearly continuous redness of 
some portion of the skin, attended with dis- 
order of the constitution, but not contagious." 
The superficial redness, the absence of tume- 
faction and vesication, the more or less circum- 
scribed patches, the much less constant, severe, 
and burning pain, the generally slight form, 
and favourable termination of both the local 
affection and the constitutional disorder, suffi- 
ciently distinguish erythema from erysipelas. 
The redness is deeper in shade and in situation, 
and the patches are larger, but less nimierous, 
in erythema than in roseola, the latter eruption 
often appearing simultaneously in difierent 
parts of the body, which is never observed in 
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the former. These two affections are, however, 
often distinguished from one another with diffi- 
culty, and there can be Kttle doubt that they 
often insensibly pass into each other. 

Purpura. "An efflorescence consisting of 
small, distinct purple specks and patches, at- 
tended with general debility, but not always 
with fever, not contagious.'* Its external cha- 
racters mark it well. In scurvy the gums are 
more prominently affected, and the ecchymoses 
are most evident on the extremities, and are 
larger. The fevers in which petechise, or 
purple spots, occur, have other well marked dis- 
tinguishing characters. 

PAPULJE. 

Lichen. " An eruption of papulae of a red or 
white colour, clustered together, or irregularly 
disseminated over the surface of the skin, 
usually terminating in slight desquamation, 
and very liable to recur." 

Lichen may be confounded with various dis- 
eases. Prurigo is distinguished by its Q&^\vLiifo 
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being larger, flatter, and more of the natural 
colour of the skin than those of lichen ; the itch- 
ing in prurigo is always much more severe than 
in lichen simplex, and of a different character, 
being of a burning nature, and not accom- 
panied with the tingling sensations of lichen. 
Scabies will be easily distinguished from lichen 
by its vesicular character, though a few vesicles 
are sometimes interspersed among the papulae 
of lichen. Scabies appears chiefly on the innej 
surface of the arms and wrists, between the 
fingers, and on the abdomen, while lichen affects 
rather the outer and back part of the extre- 
mities; lichen also frequently attacks the 
face, scabies hardly ever. The syphilitic 
papular eruptions may be distinguished from 
lichen by their being free from itching, and 
having the peculiar colour of such eruptions, 
and being more or less associated with sore 
throat, &c. 

In lichen agrim there are accumulated papulae 
of a vivid red colour, very numerous, and ac- 
companied with an erythematous redness, which 
extends to some distance around the margin of 
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the patches. There is a very severe itching 
and burning, so that the patient cannot refrain 
from scratching ; and thus, by tearing off the 
summits of the papulae, occasions small ulcers, 
from which a sero-purulent fluid is discharged, 
drying into crusts ; and so, in its chronic form, 
it is very liable to be mistaken for chronic 
eczema^ but on careful inspection, a few of the 
original vesicles of eczema or papulee of lichen 
may generally be detected, which, with the his- 
tory of the case, wiU help to a diagnosis. 

Strophulus occurs in infants. It is popularly 
known as red gum ; the pimples are of a vivid 
red colour. 

Prurigo is an eruption of papulae, larger than 
those of lichen, nor materially differing from 
the colour of the skin, attended by excessive 
heat and pimgent itching. 

It is distinguished by the absence of colour 
from the papulae, and by the stinging or burning 
pruritis. It may, however, be confounded with 
lichen, and some of the vesicular eruptions. It 
is distinguished from lichen by the larger size of 
the papulae, by the small black scaba^ T<i%^3i&c^'^ 
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from the scratching, and by the intense burning 
itching. From scabies, it is distinguished by 
the vesicles in this case being acuminated and 
rose coloured ; and they differ in situation, sca- 
bies occurring on the internal surfaces of the 
limbs, and in the line of flexion, but prurigo 
occurs on the outer sides of the limbs. The 
pruritis of scabies is more supportable than that 
of prurigo. But prurigo may co-exist with 
lichen, scabies, and eczema, and with impetigo 
and ecthyma. 

TITBERCUL^. 

Vitiligo consists of patches perfectly white, 
smooth, and polished, commonly depressed a 
little below the general surface, and sometimes 
surrounded by a tubercular scaly growth, which 
falls off, and leaves a white scarred surface. It 
may be distinguished from lupm by location, 
lupus being commonly situated on the face, and 
this not occurring in that situation; and the 
pale scars left by lupus non-exedens are not so 
white, smooth, or so regularly forme<J, and the 
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white marks of vitiligo are seen in the first 
instance, but not so in lupus. 

Acne consists in small tubercles or pimples 
situated upon the face, nose, and forehead ; 
sometimes, also, upon the shoulders, which pass 
through slow inflammation, and tend tardily to 
suppuration. 

Acne can only be confounded with ecthyma. 
The tubercular pustules of the former, however, 
are small, slowly developed, with an indolent and 
hardened base ; whilst the pustules of ecthyma 
are large, superficial, linaccompanied with chro- 
nic induration, and forming thick scabs, more 
or less pronunent, much less adherent, and such 
as are never formed in acne. The syphilitic acne 
m&j be known by the colour, and by the pre- 
dominance of the eruption about the nose, and 
oommissures of the lips, and the associated 
affection of the throat, and sometimes of the 
periosteum. 

Sycosis. A chronic tubercular-pustular erup- 
tion, either scattered singly, or clustered over the 
chin, upper lip, or lateral parts of the face ;. the 
pustules are seated chiefly in the hair follicles. 
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The situation and the relations of the pustules 
of sycosis to the hair distinguish them from 
acne. The pustules of ecthyma are larger and 
more highly inflamed than those of sycosis. 
The scabs following ecthyma are also broader, 
thicker, and more adherent, and are unconnected 
with tuberculax elevations and indurations. The 
small pustules of impetigo figurata hardly rise 
above the level of the surface, and are not 
pointed like those of sycosis ; they also differ 
from the latter, in the greater rapidity of their 
evolution, and the more acute symptoms at- 
tending their progress. Although both these 
eruptions may be disposed in groups, those of 
sycosis are most frequently isolated and distinct, 
whilst those of impetigo figurata are generally 
clustered. The pustules of the latter burst on 
the third or fourth day, and the fluid from them 
is quickly changed into continuous yellow in- 
crustations, which increase in thickness in the 
course of a few days. Those of sycosis, on the 
contrary, do not burst until the fifth, sixth, or 
seventh day, and the scabs which succeed are 
thin, slight, and isolated. The thickening, 
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Swelling, and induration of the subcutaneous 
cellular tissue and corion, imparting a tuber- 
cular character to the affected part, will prevent 
any mistake. In furuncle the inflammation 
commences in the cellular tissue, and extends to 
the skin ; much pus and a sloughy core being 
expelled through an opening which leaves a 
scar. But in sycosis the inflammation first 
affects the hair follicle, and the pustules dis- 
charge only a small quantity of pus, by a minute 
opening, which is speedily effaced without leav- 
ing a scar. 

Syphilitic pustules ybtj rarely are confined to 
the lower or hairy parts of the face. They are 
situated generally on the nose, forehead, and 
near to the mouth, and their bases are coppery 
and flabby ; sycosis is attended with smarting, 
and a feeling of tension, but the syphilitic erup- 
tions are free of this. The syphilitic eruptions 
also are accompanied or preceded by pains in 
the bones, or sore throat, &c. 

Lupus " is a chronic cutaneous inflammation, 
which usually appears in the shape of external 
tubercles of different sizes, singly, or in clusters, 
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of a livid colour, and indolent character, fol- 
lowed either by ichorous and phagedenic ulcers, 
which become covered with brownish and usually 
very adherent scabs (lupus exedens), or by ex- 
tensive changes in the structure of the skin, but 
without preliminary or consecutive ulceration 
(lupus non-exedens)." 

Lupus generally commences in several, or in 
^ cluster of tubercles, cancer in a single tubercle 
only ; the tubercles of lupus are soft and indo- 
lent, the tumour of cancer is hard and painful. 
In distinguishing lupus from syphilis when it 
attacks the face, the colour and other accom- 
panying signs of syphilis, such as pains in the ' 
bones, nodes, sore throat, &c., will serve to dis- 
tinguish it. In the state of ulceration there is 
a difference to be noticed between them: the 
ulcer of lupus is a dull red, and seems to be con^ 
fined to the skin, whereas the ulcer of syphilis 
is sharply cut, copper coloured, deep, and with 
swollen edges. 

Acne rosacea^ which attacks the face, i^ to 
be distinguished from lupus by the indura- 
tio»s left by the pustules being surrounded 
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with an erythematous border. Whereas there 
is an indolent character with lupus. 

Ekphantiam is marked by " hardness, lividity, 
and great tumefaction of one or both limbs, or of 
the scrotum, &c., with an irregular scaly state of 
the skin ; endemic, chiefly in warm coimtries." 

Forunculus, or boU, is of a size less than an 
abscess, but larger than a pustule. 

Anthrax^ or caxbuncle, is larger than a boil, 
and has many divisions or ceUs, Both boils and 
carbuncles may appear on any part of the body. 

Veructtf or warts, need no description; the 
use of caustic is beneficial, e.g. the acid nitrate 
of mercury. 

SQUAMJE. 

In cases of scaly disease, when the patches 
ore round, distinct, with central depression and 
raised edges, it may be called lepra ; when it is 
not distinctly limited it may be called psoriasis. 
Lepra seems to select prominently the elbows 
and knees, for its points of attack. 

Lichen drcumcriptm is distinguished from the 
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scaly eruptions by the marginal papulae which 
will be seen. 

Tinea annularis may be distinguished by the 
favus pustules, which do not exist in the squamee. 
The squamous diseases, lepra, psoriasis, and 
pityriasis, are, more or less, shades of one 
another. There is a form of pityriasis, which 
will be noticed under the head of local skin 
diseases. 

Ichthyosis is not attended by heat, pruritis, 
or inflammation, and thus is distinguished from 
lichen, lepra, psoriasis, and pityriasis. And 
true ichthyosis always commences in a few 
months after birth. 



VESICULiE. 

Herpes. In erysipelas there is tumefaction 
and redness preceding the appearance of the 
vesicles, and in herpes the vesicles are clustered, 
and the surface between them is healthy. In 
pompholyx the vesicles are situated on an in- 
flamed base. Herpes may be known from 
eczema and impetigo, by running its course 
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within a limited time, and being a more purely 
vesicular disease. Herpes circinatmy and por* 
rigo scutulata may be known from each other by 
herpes being vesicular, and in porrigo scutulata 
the hair falls off. Herpes preputialis is dis- 
tinguished from syphilitic pustule, or ulcer, by 
consisting of a cluster of vesicles, whereas the 
chancre commences by a single pustule, and 
when ulcerated it is deep, with elevated edges, 
and has a small, greyish, false membrane cover- 
ing the bottom. 

Rupia differs froiri ecthyma, by ecthyma being 
pustular from the commencement, and rupia is 
not surroimded by the red areola that you find 
in ecthyma. In pemphigus the contents of the 
bullae are clear, and the bullaa are much larger 
than the vesicles of rupia, which, too, contain 
turbid and sanguinolent matter. 

Eczema is distinguished from scabies by the 
vesicles of the former not being isolated, and 
the irritation of eczema is of a smarting character. 
Eczema impetiginodes differs from impetigo by 
having vesicles upon the border, by occupying 
a large surface, and not being so truly pustular 
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as impetigo, and always being vesicular at its 
commencement. Eczema in its chronic stage 
differs from lichen agriuSy in having a smooth 
red shining surface, but lichen presents a certain 
degree of roughness. The tendency to moisture, 
and the bordering vesicles, will distinguish a 
patch of eczema from psoriasis. 

Varicella, vaccinea, and miliaria, have other 
marks of a constitutional kind by which they 
may be known. 

BULL^. 

Pemphigus or Pompholyx. The bullse of pem- 
phigus are distinct, and without the tumefaction 
and redness and pain of erysipelas. In rupia we 
find exceedingly few bullae compared with pem- 
phigus, and they terminate in ulcerations. 
Ecthyma presents a pustular character. In 
herpes the vesicles are grouped, and in pem- 
phigus they are isolated, and are always larger. 

PUSTULiE. 

Impetigo. Willan describes this as " charac- 
terised by the appearance of psydracia." It is 
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not accompanied by fever, nor contagious, nor 
commimicable by inoculation, occurring chiefly 
in the extremities. Impetigo, of which varieties 
have been described, may be confounded "with 
other eruptions — ^porrigo, ecthyma, scabies, and 
eczema. In impetigo the pustules discharge; 
those of porrigo are quickly changed into dry 
cup-shaped scabs. 

In ecthyma there is inflamed indurated base, 
with large-sized pustules, situated in the centre. 
In impetigo the pustules are small, and there is 
not the inflamed base. 

In scabies^ in the pustular form, the pustules 
are more elevated than in impetigo, also larger 
and more inflamed roimd their base. 

In eczema^ we find vesicles upon the border, 
also a larger surface is covered, and is always 
vesicular at its commencement. 

PorrigOj "a contagious disease, principally 
characterised by an eruption of the pustules, 
denominated favi and achores, unaccompanied 
by fever." 

Ecthymay "distinct, inflamed, circumscribed 
spots, which increase till they attain a con- 
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siderable size. Pustules fonn on the centre, 
these are followed by scabs, and in some cases 
by ulcerated surfaces." 

Ecthyma differs from acne, impetigo, sycosis, 
and pomgo, by the large size of its pustules, 
and their inflamed and indurated base. In 
variola there is a central depression, in ecthyma 
there is not. In scabies the position of the 
eruption and its previous course wiU help to 
distinguish between it and ecthyma. 



CHAPTEE lY. 

THE LOCAL SKIN DISEASES. 

Though in some cases the local treatment 
seems to be more immediately important than 
the constitutional treatment, as in cryptogamio 
growths and other instances, yet, even here, 
the constitutional treatment is not to be dis- 
regarded, for by it the soil, so to speak, in 
which the growth takes place, is to be improved, 
so that farther growth shall not be favoured, 
at the same time that the present invader is 
expunged and annihilated by some fitting local 
application; and it is chiefly in the class of 
skin diseases now to be considered that local 
treatment is of advantage. 

The class dermatozoa brings under our notice 
the animal parasites which attack the skin ; the 
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pedicTili which are found upon the pubis, and 
sometimes amongst the eye-lashes, are to be 
got rid of by an ointment of the white pre- 
cipitate, or a wash of the bichloride. 

Scabies, or the itch, I here notice under the 
head of local diseases, because although classed 
amongst the vesiculse, it really is associated 
with the presence of an insect, and requires a 
local treatment. Scabies presents a vesicular 
form and also a pustular condition, and may 
be distinguished from prurigo by finding that 
others in the family have the same complaint, 
and by the fact that prurigo occurs in aged 
persons, though when scabies occurs in a 
papular form, and the pimples have been 
scratched off so as to leave blood-coloured spots, 
it so nearly resembles prurigo as to render its 
diagnosis not so easy. Yet if we find the 
affection situated between the fingers and toes, 
on the inner side of the limbs, as about the 
wrist and ancle, and popliteal region, this will 
help us to decide upon it as scabies. Is it 
lichen? Lichen occurs on the dorsal surface, 
and not between the fingers; then too the 
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vesicles of scabies may be found, and in Kchen 
you have a papular eruption. May it be 
eczema ? Eczema presents a clustered con- 
dition of the vesicles, and the eruption 
^'waters" a good deal. The pain of eczema^ 
has more the character of smarting than itch- 
ing, the vesicles too of eczema are flatter and 
not so acuminated as those of scabies. The 
best treatment for scabies is sulphur ointment 
(which may be rendered more agreeable by the 
addition of some of the oil of almonds), used 
night and morning, and allowed to remain on 
the parts for fiill twenty minutes, then all 
washed off with soap and warm water ; frequent 
changes of linen, and the clothing must be well 
washed and ironed, and such articles of dress as 
cannot be washed must be ironed with a hot 
iron; at the same time a few doses of some 
cooling medicine should be given. 

The entozoa folliculorum is an insect which 
is found inhabiting the sebaceous follicles of the 
skin, and is very commonly seen in the face. 
The animalcule is to be found in the sebaceous 
matter, which may be squeezed out by com- 

E 
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pressing some part of the skin with two fingers, 
and when broken up with a needle, may be 
seen by placing it under a magnifying power 
of 250 diameters. 

The application of sulphur, cleansing with 
warm water, and constitutional tonic treatmenlt 
adapted to the diathesis, wiU improve this con- 
dition. 

Amongst the dermatophyta or plant growths, 
we find favus and one form of pityriasis, and 
baldness, or alopceoLa. 

In fams we see an exudation on the skin in 
which the plant growths are situated ; there are 
round isolated bright yeUow cnusts formed, and 
when pressed together they present a honey- 
comb appearance; another form is when there 
are round or oval crusts, isolated and presenting 
at an early period a concavity and form resem- 
bling that of the lupin seed, and hence called 
lupinosa. In both these cases we have to deal 
with a plaat growth, and to destroy it, poultices 
must be applied to remove the crust ; and sul- 
phurous acid lotion, and iodide of sulphur oint* 
ment, should be used after the hair has been cut 
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very short, and at the same time constitutioiial 
treatment adapted to the diathesis should be 
adopted. 

The form oi pityriamj which is dependent 
upon the presence of a plant growth, may be 
known by the borders of the patches, which are 
of a brownish colour, being indistinctly shaded 
off, and their form being irregular. The appli- 
cation of the sulphur lotion, and iodide of sul- 
phur ointment, and the use of sulphur baths, 
at the same time improvement of the health by 
attention to the diathesis, wiU be the treatment 
best adapted to these cases. 

In ahpcecia the hair falls off in patches, leaving 
a clear surface ; in some cases the whole scalp 
becomes denuded. It depends upon a vegetable 
parasite growing in the hair. The treatment is, 
after removing grease from the part, to apply a 
strong blistering fluid with a brush. This should 
be done once every ten days, and then two or 
&ree times a day use a sulphur lotion, rubbing 
it well in ; also at night, the iodide of sulphur 
ointment, and give medicine suited to the spe- 
cial diathetical condition. Another useful appli- 
E 2 
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cation is a lotion containing Tr. Lyttae, to be 
well brushed into the bald places, twice or thricQ 
a day. 

ULCERS. 

The varicose uker is painful, and the pain is 
of a deep seated character; the nicer may be 
small or large, and a varicose condition of the 
veins in the limb will be present, or a thickened 
condition of the tissue with cedema from chronic 
disorder, probably, of the deeper set of veins. 
These cases are to be cured by the application 
of equable pressure to the wound and limb, 
using to the wound such application as its con- 
dition demands. Thus, for irritable and pai;Dful 
ulcers, opiate dressing ; superficial ulcers without 
a defined limit, sulphate of copper and nitrate 
of silver ; ulcers in a sluggish state, covered with 
a tenacious yeUow coat, the application of the 
caustic powder, composed of calomel and arsenic, 
or the ointment of the nitric oxide of mercury. 
When the edges are hard, remove the hard crust, 
if possible, with dressing forceps, put lint in the 
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wound, draw the edges together with plaister, 
and apply over all a bandage. When the 
granulations are excessive, sulphate of copper 
or nitrate of silver. 

If there is an inflammatory or erythematous 
condition of the surrounding tissue, then a saUne 
purgative will prove beneficial, with some of the 
cooling local applications. 

The strumous and the syphilitic ulcers will 
occur in those who bear the marks of these con- 
ditions of system, as before notified, and will 
answer to the treatment of those diatheses re- 
spectively ; adopting locally the treatment above 
indicated, but where syphilis and struma are 
associated, the mercurial treatment must be con- 
siderably modified and combined with supportiQg 
measures, such as cod liver oil, good diet, fresh 
air, and mental quietude. 

While speaking of local skin diseases, we 
may mention nceviy or mother marks. These 
may be dependent upon a disordered condition 
of the superficial blood-vessels, or of those im- 
mediately under the skin. If the nsevus be of 
a bright red or scarlet colour, the arterial capil- 
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lary network is at fault; if the venous network 
is affected, then the nsevus will present a bluish 
or livid colour. Caustic potash may be used to 
destroy the smallest size nsevi ; pressure may be 
applied to those of larger size. For those neevi 
which are situated beneath the skin a seton, 
passed through the base of the nsevus, is most 
ejffectual. 

Even in the infant, the application of the 
nitric acid is not followed by deleterious re- 
sults. 

Ephelis (or freckles) caused by e^osure to 
the sun, may be somewhat benefited by the 
pulphurous acid lotion, with water. 



CHAPTER V. 

ON SOME OF THE REMEDIES USED IN TREATING 
SKIN DISEASES. 

Arsenic. This medicine has been much 
abused ; many consequences have wrongly been 
charged upon arsenic which it does not deserve; 
and from improper handling, it has been made 
the cause of mischief which does not at all neces- 
sarily attach to its administration. 

The cases in which arsenic is especially use- 
fbl are those which are of old standing, and 
occur in persons of a sensitive nervous system 
and deficient in nerve tone. The form of arse- 
nical preparation which is efficient and con- 
venient for combination with iron, is the liquor 
arsenici chloridi; it appears to be less irritat- 
ing to the mucous membrane than the Fowler's 
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solution, and, indeed, I have known it soothe 
an irritable condition of the mucous membrane. 
The dose of this preparation is about seven or 
ten minims, and children above five x^an bear 
the same doses as adults ; it should not be given 
in increasing doses, nor upon an empty stomach, 
and it will not answer in inflammatory condi- 
tions of disease ; it may be administered in the 
above dose twice or thrice a day, and by some 
may be continued for months without any dele- 
terious eflfect, the test of its having a sufficient 
hold upon the condition imder treatment, and 
the indication for lessening the dose, or in 
some cases for discontinuing the remedy for a 
time, is a tingling sensation and slight tender- 
ness or irritation of the conjunctivae. I have 
succeeded in cases where the over-contraction of 
the capillaries was commencing to yield to a 
condition of dilatation, by using the arsenic for 
only two days together and then missing two 
days. I should class arsenic amongst those 
medicines which are sedative in their action, 
and which act as contractors of the fine capil- 
laries. Used with educated discretion, arsenic is 
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restorative and conservative in its effects. Arsenic 
appears to possess a great power over squamous 
disease; I have used it in these cases with 
great success after giving a diathetical course of 
medicine. 

Mercury presents itself to us as perhaps the 
remedy in syphilitic disease; it would appear 
certainly to possess a power inimical to the 
poison then affecting the system. The cases 
in which it is administered require to be 
selected, and the choice of its form, or prepa- 
ration, must be influenced by considering the 
diathetical combination with which the syphilis 
is associated; this more especially applies to 
the co-existence of syphilis with the condition 
which we designate by the term strumous, in 
which case the iodide of mercury, given at the 
same time with cod liver oil, and • carefully 
watched in its effects, appears to be the most 
fitting form in which to administer the remedy. 
Not to saturate the constitution with this drug, 
but to give it only in such a measure as to 
release the system from the grasp of the poison, 
would appear to be a safe guiding idea when 
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administering mercury. Where there is present 
a weakly condition, it must be considered 
whether this is dependent upon the deleterious 
action of the poison, or whether it is combined 
weakness of, say struma and syphilitic poison- 
ing ; as, in the one case, mercury, by removing 
the cause of depression, would act as a tonic, while 
in the other its administration in its stronger 
forms would depress to a still greater degree. 
Cod liver oil is a most useful remedy in the 
scrofulous diathesis, and especially in con- 
junction with the iodide of iron. Wherever 
there is wasting this oil wiU be found exceed- 
ingly beneficial; the quantity in which it is 
taken should be adapted to the strength of 
the stomach, and often a small quantity, as 
a teaspoonfiil, will be retained by the stomach, 
if taken after a meal, and the patient reclines 
for a short time in the horizontal position ; and 
then gradually a much larger quantity can 
be assimilated. I consider the pale oil the 
best, possessing the nutritious quality of the 
medicine without any irritating and noxious 
results of decayed matter. 
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Iron is an essential in the anaemic condition. 
It may be most beneficially given in combina- 
tion with iodine in strumous cases where there 
is anaemia, and in the squamous diseases 
occiuring in anaemic persons; in conjunction 
with cod liver oil, where there is great wasting 
together with anaemia. 

Creosote is often serviceable in squamous 
diseases, as a local application. 

Sulphur and sulphurous acid are useM^ 
locally, in cryptogamic growth. 

Iodine^ in combination with mercury, is use- 
ful in syphilitic eruptions, and, in conjimction 
with iron is beneficial in strumous conditions. 

The iodide of ammonium is a useful remedy 
where iodine is indicated, and at the same time 
a depression of the power is to be avoided. It 
may be useftdly employed in change with 
other medicines. 

With reference to prescriptions I would 
make the following remarks: — 

Here we may remark upon a slight fallacy 
upon the part of the public with reference to 
their mode of judging of the treatment and 
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skill of their medical attendant. Many persons 
seem to imagine that, because a medical man can 
fiit down and write off a prescription in a few 
minutes, it is exceedingly easy work; but a 
moment's reflection will show that this pre- 
scription is as much a work of skill, arid the 
result of previous labour, as the design of the 
artist: the knowledge which enables him to 
prescribe has cost considerable labour, and 
toil, and time. Again, another error with !re- 
spect to prescriptions is, that one having been 
found of service at some former time, is very 
generally had recourse to at another ; in some 
few cases the act may not be followed by any 
particular injury, but, generally, it is a very 
foolish system. A prescription which at one 
season of the year is useful, at another will be 
attended by inconveniences, and that remedy 
which is of service in the case of one member of 
a family will not necessarily be beneficial, even 
in an apparently similar disease, in the case of 
another relative. Even a disorder apparently so 
simple in its nature as diarrhoea is not always 
to be treated in the same manner. It may occur 
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in one as a reKef to the state of the system, 
which requires watching and regulation ; it may 
be associated in another with ulceration and 
destruction of parts, or with the presence of 
foreign bodies acting as local irritants, or with 
a morbid condition of the blood. It may be act- 
ing as a drain upon the system and reducing the 
strength, or it may, if stopped, result in more 
serious disease, which may even prove fatal. 
Then, again, some medicines are cumulative in 
their action, and need to be left off for a time ; 
and these if then persevered with are attended by 
unpleasant consequences, for which the science 
of medicine and its practitioners get blamed, 
whereas the fault lies with those who will play 
with sharp-edged tools without sufficient know- 
ledge. The dose of the same medicine will not 
under all circumstances suit the same person, 
though the medicine itself will, and thus a 
necessity arises for those who know the nature of 
these articles of the materia medica to regulate 
the dose. Persons have sometimes allowed the 
dispensing chemist to make suggestions to them 
concerning alterations in their prescriptions ; 
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this practice is very absurd, since it does not 
belong to the chemist to observe the action of 
medicine in different diseases and persons, and 
any one who prescribes remedies in the first in- 
stance, or suggests any alteration in them in 
the second place, without a knowledge of disease, 
is working out of his province, and may be im- 
peding cure. No one should come between the 
patient and his medical adviser. The dispenser^s 
office is to compound the prescription ; if such 
an one aspires to the office of prescriber the law 
requires that he shall legally qualify himself for 
so responsible a post. The manner in which 
prescriptions are abused oftentimes, as in some 
of the ways above named, and in others which 
it would be tedious to enumerate, causes many 
practitioners to decline giving them at all, but 
in place of doing so to supply the medicines, to 
which system there are thought to be some 
objections; but I am inclined to ^biTiTr that 
practically the objections to famishing prescrip- 
tions, 08 a rule, far surpass them in number and 
in serious consequence, ministering, as they are 
so often made to do, to the retardation or con- 
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fiifiion of treatment from alterations and the 
substitution of one drug in the place of another, 
and patients not availing themselves of them be- 
cause they contain a drug which in their estimch 
Hon is sure to harm them, because they believe it 
harmed some one of their acquaintance^ though they 
do not know whether it was that or not, or whether 
the mischief might not have occurred from some 
careless omission on the part of attendants who 
selected, guided by their vnsdom and experience^ 
from amongst the directions given, those which 
they thought it necessary to attend to. I have 
known an instance in which a patient objected 
to take the medicine prescribed, when informed 
by the chemist that there were three drugs 
ordered in it, because her idea was that no pre- 
scription with three drugs in it ever agreed with 
her. 



CHAPTER VI. 

HOMOEOPATHY, HYDROPATHY, AND RATIONAL 
MEDICINE AS SYSTEMS OF TREATMENT. 

The practice of medicme is based upon a 
knowledge of disease — ^not only of drugs, and 
a superficial acquaintance with symptoms 
merely. It is a knowledge not to be gained 
in the sick room alone : there must be a scien- 
tific acquaintance with diseased structure, and 
with diseased function, in order that groups 
of symptoms may be sifted and interpreted 
correctly; to treat symptoms merely is very 
shallow, uncertain, and imsound ; the physician 
must interpret symptoms, and not take for 
granted all he is told, but must form an inde- 
pendent opinion, to act as a corrective, from 
physical examination. It is astonishing to note 
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how readily people will yield themselves to 
quackery; this, however, has always been the 
case, more or less; as Bacon says, in his "Ad- 
vancement of Learning," "The weakness and 
credulity of men is such, as they will often 
prefer a mountebank or witch before a learned 
physician ;" and the present age would seem to 
be scarcely less credulous than that of the great 
philosopher, when we witness the success of 
homoeopathy, table-turners, mesmerists, and 
'such like. Lately there has been a marked 
movement upon the part of the profession with 
respect to homoeopathy, which has resulted in 
a strong expression of opinion by the profes- 
sion against it, and a determination to hold 
no consultation with a homoeopath. The ex- 
tent to which the public were being deluded 
and trifled with called for some such declara- 
tion. Sir Benjamin Brodie, one whose name 
is well known to the public in connexion with 
medical science, when writing a letter to one of 
the periodicals upon homoeopathy, says, "For 
myself, I assure you, that whatever opinion I 
may now hold, it has not been hastily formed. 
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I have made myself sufficiently acquainted with 
several works which profess to disclose the 
mysteries of homoeopathy, especially that of 
Hahnemann, the founder of the homoeopathic 
sect, and those of Dr. Curie and Mr. Sharp. 
The result is, that with all the pains that I have 
been able to take, I have been unable to form 
any very distinct notion of the system which 
they profess to teach. They all, indeed, begin 
with laying down, as the foimdation of it, the 
rule that similia similibm curantur ; or, in plain 
English, that one disease is to be driven out of 
the body by artificially creating another disease 
similar to it. But there the resemblance ends. 
Hahnemann treats the subject in one way. 
Dr. Curie in another, and Mr. Sharp in another 
way still. General principles are asserted on 
the evidence of the most doubtful and scanty 
facts ; and the reasoning on them, for the most 
part, is thoroughly puerile and illogical." In 
another part, he remarks : " The doses of medi- 
cine administered by ordinary practitioners are 
represented to be very much too large. It is 
unsafe to have recourse to them unless reduced 
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to an almost infinitesimal point; not only to 
the millionth, but sometimes even to the 
billionth of a grain. Now observe what this 
means : supposing one drop of liquid medicine 
to be equivalent to one grain, then, in order to 
obtain the millionth part of that dose, you 
must dissolve that drop in thirteen gallons of 
water, and administer only one drop of that 
solution ; while, in order to obtain the billionth 
of a grain, you must dissolve the aforesaid drop 
in 217,014 hogsheads of water. Of course, it 
is plain that this could not be practically accom- 
plished, except by successive dilutions ; and this 
would be a troublesome process. Whether it 
be at all probable that any one ever imdertook 
to carry it out, I leave you to judge. At any 
rate, I conceive that there is no reasonable 
person who would not regard the exhibition of 
medicine in so diluted a form as being equiva- 
lent to no treatment at all." With reference 
to the class of cases in which homoeopaths suc- 
ceed, it is observed, " A very large proportion 
of the complaints about which homoeopaths are 
consulted are really no complaints at all, for 
f2 
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which a respectable practitioner would scarcely 
think it right to prescribe." Again, "There 
are numerous cases, in which sometimes the life 
or death of the patient, and at other times the 
comfort or discomfort of his existence for a long 
time to come, depend on the prompt applica- 
tion of active and judicious treatment. In such 
oases, homoeopathy is neither more nor less 
than a mischievous absurdity; and I do not 
hesitate to say, that a very large number of 
persons have fallen victims to the faith which 
they reposed in it, and to the consequent delay 
in having recourse to the use of proper reme- 
dies. It is true that it very rarely happens, 
when any symptoms show themselves which 
give real alarm to the patient or his friends, 
that they do not dismiss the homoeopathist and 
send for a regular practitioner ; but it may well 
be that by this time the mischief is done, the 
case being advanced beyond the reach of art." 
Sir Benjamin closes with the following remark, 
in reference to consultations with homceo- 
pathists : " To join with homoeopathists, in 
attendance on cases of either medical or sur- 
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gical disease, would be neither wise nor honest. 
The object of a medical consultation is the good 
of the patient ; and we cannot suppose that any 
such result can arise from the interchange of 
opinions, where the views entertained, or pro- 
fessed to be entertained, by one of the parties, 
as to the nature and treatment of disease, are 
wholly unintelligible to the other." 

The post hoc propter hoc mode of reasoning 
is abundantly adopted with respect to homoeo- 
pathy. Doubtless many have returned to health 
while imder homoeopathic treatment; the re- 
covery has been concurrent with rather than 
consequent upon the so-called treatment; but 
never in the case of serious illness has any one 
recovered became of homoeopathic treatment. 
Sometimes it is said that some homoeopathic 
practitioners pass the same examinations as the 
regular practitioners of medicine. In reply, it 
may be said that there is not a British Univer- 
sity or College which recognizes homoeopathic 
principles ; and care is taken to get a signature 
from the candidate to the effect that he will prac- 
tise in accordance with his examination. If a 
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candidate were to answer homoeopathically, lie 
would never possess a British degree, or licence 
to practise; so non-homoeopathic answers are 
given to gain the diploma, and the promise too 
is given to practise in accordance with such 
examination, and then homoeopathic practice is 
adopted from some other motive. 

In connexion with the homoeopathic ten- 
dency, there has arisen a great dislike to the 
use of drugs, and what some are pleased to call 
violent or severe measures. Now, by the timely 
and judicious use of drugs, not necessarily in 
aU cases, but in many instances, the constitu- 
tional power is aided, not injured or restrained, 
and a return to a condition of health is more 
speedily secured. A horse heavily laden may 
reach the top of the steep incline unaided ; but 
who would willingly stand by and watch the 
painfiil and injurious straining of those power- 
ful limbs without thinking that, with a little 
guidance and contrivance on the part of the 
owner or driver, much of that wasted power 
might be saved for another day's necessities? 
So is it with our bodies, a little timely assistance 
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might oftentimes improve rather than diminish 
their power ; one must be weak indeed when 
not able to bear the lifting oflf of the load under 
which he is struggling. 

There is another method of treatment which 
is exceedingly fallacious ; I refer to the 
French expectant method. Dr. Hempel well 
remarks upon the system as follows: — "The 
French physicians have started a peculiar 
method of treatment, which they term the ex- 
pectant methody and which is, in reality, another 
form of the palliative treatment. According to 
this method, very little medicine is given. 
Weak infusions, herb teas, slight expectorants, 
and such simple preparations, are given, and it 
is nature that is supposed to effect the cure. If 
by this be meant that the cure is not effected 
by the medicine directly and immediately, it 
may be said that nature performs the cure in 
every case. But it is well known that nature, 
unassisted by art, is generally powerless and in- 
sufficient to cure disease, or, if she does cure, 
she does it bunglingly ; nature has to struggle 
to achieve the cure, and has to waste her 
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strength in endeavouring to check the antago- 
nist. Nature cannot set a broken bone, nor 
can she tie an artery ; a clever surgeon does all 
this much more effectually." Again he writes, 
" If nature is sufficient to a cure, of what use is 
all this array of science ? If the science oiheal- 
ing is useless, why not likewise throw overboard 
pathology ? Is it the business of the physician 
solely to track nature with an observant eye, 
and to admire her multitudinous manifestations 
of life ? Is it not his duty to learn from her the 
art of imitating her, and helping her along, 
without interfering with her operations ?" 

The expectant school have occasionally done 
harm by not sufficiently anticipating what 
might arise in the course of disease, and 
being content to deal only with things present 
instead of using their best endeavours to pre- 
vent the accession of evil; being, in fact, too 
often merely contemplators of disease. 

Doubtless dieting and regimen are the only 
means requisite in some cases, and in such, 
the regular practitioner is quite as capable of 
soundly advising as the homoeopath is. It is 
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not only the homoeopathic practitioners who 
understand giving directions concerning diet 
and regimen ; the regular practitioners under- 
stand these matters equally well, and moreover 
have the advantage that, where the case does 
need the aid of other measures, they can con- 
sistently, and to good and useful purpose, put 
such means into use. 

If homoeopathy is worthy of a place in 
medical treatment at all, it is to be classed as 
an empirical system, and as belonging to that 
school which requires for its elaboration a com- 
paratively small amount of knowledge ; for as 
a learned writer remarks, " There have been 
more or less in all ages two systems or schools 
of medical treatment, of which the one prevails 
amongst ignorant men and in rude states of 
society, but the other requires a higher degree 
of enlightenment. These are the empirical and 
the rational systems. The first is founded on 
simple induction. By accident or by experience it 
is found that a certain medicine is of use in the 
treatment of a certain disorder, it is henceforth 
administered in that disorder and on a number 
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of such separate data an empirical system is 
constructed. Now this observation of facts is 
indispensable as a beginning, but something 
more is required. We must not be satisfied 
with taking these separately, but we must pro- 
ceed to compare together a large number of 
facts, and draw inferences from this compari- 
son." Where is the science of a system which 
bases its administration of drugs in diseased 
conditions merely upon a trial of their action in 
a state of health ? Why we all know that me- 
dicines will affect us' very differently when in 
health and disease. Are we to trust our lives to 
a system which will treat disease hy name and 
symptoms^ and say because such a remedy was 
found by a "Trier" to produce a headache, 
or some other pain, therefore it will cure that 
headache or pain in another person who shall 
be suffering, without any regard to the patho- 
logical cause of it, or any notice of the dif- 
ferences in the organism of the respective in- 
dividuals? All such dealing with diseased 
action must prove fallacious and mischievous 
where there is any serious diseased action, in 
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progress; and it is unsafe to trust those who 
are merely symptomists in any case of iUness, 
because, not having at their command the 
knowledge which can enable them to interpret 
the fiill meaning and importance of symp- 
toms, they may consider that to be unim- 
portant which one who has made a more 
thorough study of the science of medicine 
knows to be a point of most vital importance ; 
thus the enemy may be allowed to progress 
insidiously and unsuspectedly. Nor is it ne- 
cessary to try any such commencing plan as 
that referred to. All this experimenting has 
been done, and we have arrived at a much 
higher and more advanced system — ^the rational 
or philosophical school, the school of the present 
day. Thus it will appear, that so far is homoeo- 
pathy from being in the front of medical science, 
and its leader — ^it is far away in the rear. 

In a Review of " Homoeopathy, as practised 
in Manchester, by Dr. Eoberts," in The Lancet 
of the 5th April, 1862, the following remarks 
appear : — 

" No doubt our readers have had enough of 
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homoeopatliy ; and we are glad to find that the 
globulists themselves are showing that they 
have had sufficient of it too. The public gene- 
rally also, it is now well known, would long ere 
this have tired of it, had not the game of glo- 
bulism been artfully sustained by the practice of 
one of the most ingenious pieces of deceit that 
even the homoeopathic world itself has been 
capable of conceiving. What this deception and 
artificial stimulus to the game has been. Dr. 
Roberts in the present pamphlet admirably ex- 
poses ; and it is for the sake of drawing attention 
to this exposure, and thanking the author for 
his trouble, rather than for any interest asso- 
ciated with this particular phase of quackery, 
that we again allow these pages to be occupied 
by the subject. 

" Dr. Roberts' attention was naturally forcibly 
struck by the circumstance that a young patient 
afflicted with epilepsy, and who was under the 
care of a homoeopath, appeared to be actually 
receiving some benefit from the treatment 
adopted. Well he might be surprised ! How- 
ever, upon making some inquiries, he disco- 
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vered that the patient was taking three grahis 
of the phosphate of zinc three times in the day, 
and of which drug between seventy and eighty 
grains had been ordered, in divided doses, to be 
given to the patient as a batch to begin with ! If 
this mock practice of a mock science was found 
to be useful by one homoeopath, why might not 
a brother globulist find it available also ? Thus 
argued Dr. Eoberts, at least ; and accordingly 
he set about the disagreeable task of sifting the 
matter. The result of this investigation proved 
that the Manchester homoeopaths have got 
heartily sick of Hahnemannism, though only 
one or two of the * weaker brethren' have dared 
to avow it. Dr. Eoberts shows that infinitesimal 
doses have been exchanged by them for palpable 
quantities ; that zinc, mercury, arsenic, morphia, 
colchicum, nux vomica, citrate of quinine, and 
iron, &c., are in daily and extensive employment 
in ponderable form ; that * mother tinctures' — 
i, e,, the strong cpncentrated solutions from which 
the Hahnemannic medicines are made — are ra- 
pidly supplanting the * attenuations A. I. B.,' 
just as the latter have now for some time dis- 
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placed ' infinitesimal attenuations.' Within a 
few months the author collected — the majority 
from private but some from dispensary patients 
— sixty-seven prescriptions by the so-called 
homoeopathic practitioners of the town in 
which he resides. These formulse 

^* * Present an astounding range of dose — ^from the 
fuU, indeed overfull, dose of ordinary practice, to 
the heights serene of the sixth dilution (a million- 
millionth). By far the greater number, however, 
are within reach of easy comprehension. The most 
rare are the infinitesimal, and for some time I was 
iu despair of possessing aay ; at length I caught 
one, aad when my collection was complete, I was 
master of eight. .... Occasionally a quantity of 
the unmixed drug is ordered without any written 
directions, these being given oraUy to the patient. 
In the subjoined example, one of our most active 
remedies — ^wine of colchicum — ^was so prescribed, 

in quantity of half an ounce In No. 5, half 

a drachm of the citrate of iron and quinine was 

similarly prescribed I was called to see 

a gentleman in Bowdon who had been under the 
care of two homoeopathists from this city. On his 
mantelpiece I found two phials, one of which had 
a sharply acid, and the other a saline taste. I 
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could not discrimmate the ingredients by the taste 
alone, but the patient soon set me right. *' That," 
said he, ** is nitric acid ; it was ordered after I com- 
menced to be salivated. The other contains iodide 
of potash ; it was the first medicine I took." ' 

" Camphor and * blackwash,' compound oolo- 
cynth pills, and cod-liver oil, with a host of 
analogous drugs, are regularly famished by the 
dispensing homoeopathic chemists of Manches- 
ter. Indeed, so directly has the practice of an 
enormous sham been brought home to the doors 
of the *Mandiester school,' that one or two 
globidists, more honest than their fellows, have 
owned the soft impeachment preferred against 
them by Dr. Eoberts. 

« < Three of them,' says Dr. Eoberts, * have ad- 
mitted to me that they did not regard infinitesimal 
doses as an essential part of their practice, and that 
they resorted without scruple to fuU doses. One of 
them stated, in support of his assertion, that in a 
case of cerebral disease, then imder his care, he 
administered two drops of croton oil (the usual 
dose is one drop) to obviate constipation, which, 
he naively added, had been induced by previous 
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abuse of purgative medicine. To another patient, 
a cliild, he was giving two-grain doses of iodide of 
potassium.' 

" So much for homoeopathy. As it is in Man- 
chester, there cannot be a doubt it is everywhere 
else — ^viz., a gross and despicable delusion. In 
accepting as trustworthy the author's state- 
ments we have no scruple. The facsimiles of the 
original prescriptions given in the work speak 
for themselves. The formulae, in their own hand- 
writing and with the dispensers' names attached, 
will imdoubtedly be referred to when indignant 
globulists raise their hands to invoke Hahne- 
mann as to their purity. But since homoeopaths 
have foimd themselves diluted and attenuated 
beyond further endurance, they are attempting 
a sort of concentration or crystallization upon 
something else ; they are imdergoing metamor- 
phosis. 

** * And a most rare medley of procedures, opinions, 
and material things, thus changed, now take order 

amongst matters homoeopathic "We have 

seen that tincture of camphor, when it has once 
crossed the magic counter of a homoeopathic che- 
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mist, is no longer plain tincture of camphor, but 
' homoeopatliic camphor;' a little scented chalk 
under the same circumstances becomes * homoeo- 
pathic tooth-powder.' Cocoa is similarly translated 
from its vulgar state into * Homoeopathic Cocoa ;' 
nay, even an enema syringe, consecrated to base 
uses, is not insusceptible to the same divination, 
and becomes quite another thing as a * homoeo- 
pathic syringe.' I am indebted to my friend, 
Dr. Thorbum, for the discovery of the homoeo- 
pathic syringe. It was communicated to him by 
an experienced monthly nurse.' 

" In company with the latter and the enema 
apparatus we leave the Manchester globulists." 

Another popular mode of treating disease 
is that called Hydropathy, or the Water Cure. 
In this system the ingestion of large quan- 
tities of water is prescribed. Now the efifect of 
drinking much water is to augment the meta- 
morphosis of the tissues. The result of this 
increased metamorphosis is, that unless abund- 
ance of food be supplied, and the digestion and 
assimilation be good, rapid loss of weight takes 
place. The effect of water in promoting disin- 
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tegration of the tissues varies in different per- 
sons, being greater in women, in children, and 
in persons of a weak habit, than it is in robust 
males. Hence, in the debilitated, and in those 
in whom the digestive and formative processes 
are low, the diluent and disintegrating effects of 
excessive water drinking are not compensated 
by an increased supply of nutriment, and inju- 
rious results follow. Thus, many of the deaths 
which occur at hydropathic establishments may 
be in some measure accoimted for. The reader 
may now, perhaps, be better able to judge of 
the merits of this system. The proper use of 
the bath is adverted to subsequently. 

That system of medicine which I designate as 
Eational Medicine consists in a knowledge of 
physiology, together with anatomy, pathology, 
and therapeutics. To treat disease successfiilly 
and with advantage to the patient, so that 
medicine may be really a conservator of man- 
kind and not a destroyer, the practitioner should 
know the points involved in the before-named 
branches of science. Physiology teaches us 
healthy action ; pathology deals with diseased 
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action and its eflfects ; and the science of thera- 
peutics points out to us our remedies suited to 
the disordered condition which may be present. 
These branches of knowledge require study, and 
those who will devote the necessary time to 
them may know them. But they are not more 
easy to learn than any other branches of natural 
or exact science ; and it would appear that all 
men are not constituted alike mentally, for 
some have a thorough distaste for medical 
studies, and others have not the peculiar ability 
for the acquisition of the knowledge in extenso, 
though they are clever in other branches of 
science and art : every one to his post — ^we are 
not all gifted alike. By a knowledge of physi- 
ology the physician will have a standard of 
healthy condition and action before him. With 
this he will be able to compare the unhealthy 
and faulty structure and action which patho- 
logical research discloses, and then the broad view 
of remedies, palliative and remedial, famished by 
drugs or good and general hygienic measures, 
is forthcoming from the department of therapeu- 
tics. How different is this manner of dealing 
g2 
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with disease from that which consists merely in 
the supplying drugs almost at random. Tet^ 
such is the importance that is attached to the 
jn.QTQfact of taking drugs, that a great portion of 
the laity would think that they had received 
no advice, or very indiflFerent advice, if told to 
take some medicine occasionally, or to take no 
medicine at aU, but to alter their diet and habits 
of life ; and rather than be contented with such 
counsel they will leave the physician who is 
doing honestly his best to relieve them, and will 
seek out, imtil they find him, the man who will 
pander to their failing, and prescribe or give 
them physic in a wholesale manner. The duty 
of the physician I consider to be one of the 
highest responsibility and importance ; it is no 
less than the charge of life and death, either 
immediate or remote ; the apparently slight 
mischief of to-day may, if superficially dealt 
with, lay the foimdation for a more life destroy- 
ing disorder by-and-bye. The physician should 
be careful and kind, and not allow himself to be 
satisfied with a mere cursory view of any case, 
but give to it a thorough and painstaking con- 
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sideration, and bring to it all that industry, 
study, and thought can enable him to do, though 
in doing so, some around him may, through 
their deficient knowledge of such matters, con- 
sider him not shrewd; yet, remembering at all 
times that it is the life, health, and comfort of a 
fellow-creature that are committed to his care, 
and that these constitute the charge a sacred 
one, he will be content to do what he thinks to 
be right and most for the benefit of his patient, 
regardless of the opinion of such. Learning, a 
delight in his profession, great carefulness com- 
bined with kindness, are the qualities which the 
physician should be ambitious to possess. For 
who should we like to see at our bedside, when 
ill indeed, better than such an one ? A care- 
ful examination of the case is one important 
requisite of the rational system of medicine. 
An interesting point of inquiry, in association 
with the treatment of diseased action broadly, 
is. What is its real nature? is there any 
law to which it can be referred ? is there any 
law by which cure can be attempted? My 
idea with reference to diseased action is that 
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it more or less resembles death ; it is an inter- 
ference with life, it is associated oftentimes, if 
not always, with destruction of tissue. No one 
was ever the better for an illness, since disorder 
makes a draft upon life-power to set functions 
and structure right again. The healthy or un- 
healthy condition of the capillaries and nerves 
which ultimately form our organism, is that 
wherein exists health or disease. These structures 
get wearied or ill-nourished ; what then must we 
do to restore them ? We must resort to that which 
if there is any one principle of cure must be it, 
namely, rest Now by rest is not simply meant 
abstaining from occupation, and spending one's 
days in a sick chamber ; there are several ways 
of resting ; the different parts of our organism 
have their resters and restorers. When the 
capillaries of any part are wearied they begin 
to dilate ; the structure then gradually becomes 
congested, and it ceases, in a degree at least, 
to perform its function. The principle of cure 
here is to see that any compensating organ or 
organs are doing their work, and then to give 
that medicine which has more especially the 
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power of reaching and acting upon the dis- 
ordered structure. For instance, in some forms 
of headache quinine is found to be very useful ; 
then if continued beyond its useful point it wiU 
cause headache and noise in the ears. This arises 
from this fact : quinine is a sedative, and in its 
remote action it contracts nerve capillaries ; if 
its contracting power be abused by being over- 
used, it then becomes a dilator of these same 
capillaries, and then ensues the headache and 
pain and noise consequent upon the over-fulness 
of these vessels; if now a period of time is 
allowed to pass by, and then again appropriate 
doses of the same remedy are repeated up to 
the contracting point, but not beyond it, the 
inconvenience altogether ceases. Of course there 
are remedies which are respectively better suited 
relatively to the different lesions of the human 
organism than others ; all sedatives do not act 
upon the same parts. To point out all of these 
would involve much more space than is at pre- 
sent at command in these pages. 

Some medicines are spoken of as cumulative 
in their action ; they remain in the system, and 
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all at once evidence their action. This I think 
might be explained thus : — ^let us take mercury 
as an instance : a patient takes mercury, and he 
gets little or no efifect from it ; after some days 
it is discontinued, but then, within a few hours, 
he is foimd to be imder its influence. Now the 
dose of mercury was so excessive that it caused 
over-contraction of the capillaries, and therefore 
the sequence, their dilatation; this subsiding, 
the mercury was foimd to act because the capil- 
laries could then answer to its influence, being 
then imcongested, whereas previously they were 
congested. No organ can perform its duty 
when oppressed by a load. 

This law of sedatives contracting capillaries, 
and their over-contraction being followed by 
dilatation, will, I think, explain the action of 
arsenic^ and its beneficial administration in 
diminishing doses. Arsenic acts on the minute 
capillaries of the skin and mucous membrane ; 
it is a sedative, and it contracts capillaries ; so, 
up to a point, it renders injected surfaces paler : 
but if given beyond that point of healthy con- 
traction, it causes greater redness of the surface, 
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and, indeed, breaking down of structure; and 
especially is this the case if it be given in 
increasing doses ; but if administered with dis- 
cretion, and omitted for a period and then again 
resorted to, the capillaries are not destroyed, 
but are restored to their healthy condition and 
action, and arsenic is redeemed from its con- 
demnation as a dangerous medicine.* 

The same is the case with iodine. Some say 
this is to be given in increasing doses — ^this is 
a great error. Iodine is a contractor of capil- 
laries, and the reason why we find it passing 
oJGF in the urine, and think, therefore, we must 
increase the dose, is because the glandular 
structures upon which it more readily exerts it 
influence become by it congested from over- 
contraction, resulting in dilatation, and then, 
it not being absorbed by a congested organism, 
it must be excreted, and so passes out by the 
kidneys. Iodine and mercury produce a con- 

* Here I may remark, that from its action upon the mucous 
membrane, I have found it exceedingly useful in the treatment 
of urethral and vaginal discharges, and also in that irritable 
condition of the mucous membrane called gastric fever. 
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dition called salivatioii ; so will any sedative 
that is powerful enough to permeate to the 
finer capillaries. This salivation is nothing more 
than the result of over-sedativing, when con- 
gestion, and, if this be not relieved, ulceration, 
must necessaiily follow. 

The action of the poison of syphilis is explain- 
able in the same way ; it is an over-sedativer, 
and it produces destruction just in proportion 
as the balance may be between it in amount, 
as regards quantity or quality, and the strength 
of the organism suffering from its influence ; 
and the whole system must be considered in the 
treatment of this disease. The poison must be 
regarded as a strong animal poison^ capable of 
affecting various organisms in different degrees, 
and its treatment must be scientific and varied, 
and not empirical — ^not always alike. Let it 
be ever remembered, that though mercury may 
be good, yet over-mercurialisation is really over- 
sedativing. 

The same idea of the presence in the system 
of an over-sedativing agent might be applied to 
the question of fevers generally. 
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Upon this theory I would suggest the prac- 
tical importance of variation in doses, and from 
time to time the changing of remedies, and the 
importance of not, for the sake of perseverance^ 
continuing to use one formula or prescription. 
Great mischief may result from so doing, for 
which the science of medicine is not fairly to be 
blamed. There are some of the old school of 
physio who entertain strange ideas concerning 
specifics — ^ideas which one cannot adorn with the 
title of scientific. Thus one such reads of a 
cure of epilepsy by sulphate of zinc. He at once 
jimips at the conclusion that sulphate of zinc 
will cure epilepsy, and all his epileptic patients 
are treated with sulphate of zinc. He prescribes 
by the name of the disease. Some may be 
cured, others may improve, and the rest remain 
as they were, this remedy not being adapted 
to them. Their case is all the worse if their 
attendant is naturally addicted to blind perse- 
verance — ^if he is one who says, " these cases 
must get well with sulphate of zinc," until 
he hears from some more thoughtfdl physician 
of another new remedy. This remedy he uses 
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in the same indiscrimiiiate manner, forgetting 
any scientific indications for its use which may- 
have been mentioned. I was once asked by a 
practitioner of this class for a formula which 
I had used successfully in a case of sarcince^ 
vegetable growth in the stomach, accompanied 
with distressing flatulence and vomiting. Upon 
my giving it to him, and remarking upon its 
scientific use as a destroyer of vegetable growth, 
he said he should try it in any case of flatu- 
lence, and its suitability to the pathological con- 
dition seemed of the least value to him. 

The chemical theory which affects questions 
associated with the natural and diseased con- 
dition of the fluids of the organism is likewise 
of importance in the treatment of disease, per- 
haps more especially as indicating palliatives or 
as pointing out treatment concurrent with the 
capillary and nerve condition ; but the chemical 
theories are not deserving of the disregard with 
which some have treated them. But no one 
point of science must be used in reasoning upon 
diseased action to the exclusion of others. Nature 
comprehends all natural science in her actions. 
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There are points of compensation always to be 
considered ; neither the theory of vital force, nor 
the chemical theory, nor the humoral doctrine 
will alone and separately account for the state 
of the functions of the system, but taken in 
combination they may help us to solve difficult 
problems. 

There is a conservative and a preservative 
power in the science of medicine intelligently 
exercised — ^a benefit and a help for mankind when 
in pain and suffering ; these important benefits 
should secure so practically valuable a science 
from trifling and from abuse of any kind. 
Medicine undoubtedly may claim one of the 
highest places in the ranks of civilised occupa- 
tions. Without health or life men are nothing in 
this worldy and medical science, administered by 
its qualified and intelligent professors, is able, 
as far as human power can effect those ends, to 
restore the one, and oftentimes save the other. 



CHAPTER VII. 

INFECTIOUS DISEASES. 

One of the questions which it is necessary to be 
prepared to answer, is, "Is this skin disease 
infections?" The subjoined Kst will present 
shortly those diseases which are considered to 
be infectious. Variola, vaccinea, varicella, scar- 
latina, rubeola, roseola, erysipelas, scabies, pity- 
riasis versicolor, porrigo, or favus. The pre- 
vious remarks upon diagnosis will supply such 
information as will render this list of service. 
Variola, vaccinea, varicella, scarlatina, rubeola, 
roseola, and erysipelas, are not described in these 
pages, but present an amount of constitutional 
disturbance which will suggest to the attendant 
an idea of their importance. A description of 
them, as acute forms of disease, is given in the 
complete treatises on medicine. 



CHAPTER VIII. 



PROGNOSIS. 



Is this eruption curable ? Will it be long before 
I get well? These are questions frequently 
asked by patients. In reply, we may say, that 
where a disease has existed for years, its cure 
may be eJQFected in the course of months. In- 
flammatory conditions may be greatly relieved 
in a short period. Ulcers of the leg, eczema, 
lichen, prurigo, urticaria, furunculus, lepra, and 
psoriasis, may be named as those diseases which 
require perseverance in the treatment, and which 
will try the patience of the sufferer. 

Another question frequently asked is. Can this 
disease be cured without injury to my health ? 
The reply is, that if treated constitutionally, 
and according to the diathetical indications, the 
diseased action may be soundly remedied, and 
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the function which such diseased action is sup- 
posed to perform, may be safely allotted to the 
appropriate organs. Sound medical treatment, 
not confined to the application of local means 
only, but directed to the treatment of the in- 
ternal organism, will always be beneficial to 
those suffering from diseased action. 



CHAPTEE IX. 

THE USE OF THE BATH. 

The use of the bath is an important point in 
the preservation of healthy skin, but the same 
kind of bathing will not answer equally well for 
all persons; the weakly individual, though in 
what may be termed a fair condition of health, 
will be injured by a cold bath, but strengthened 
by tepid bathing; so, again, a hot bath will 
prove too relaxing when repeated often ; again, 
cold bathing is of advantage to the robust. It 
should never be forgotten that the bath is a 
most powerful agent for good or for evil in re- 
ference to health, and should be taken of a 
temperature adapted to the person's general 
strength, and to the strength possessed at the 
time of taking it, for the strength in the same 
h 
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person is not at all times equal ; for instance, 
before breakfast the powers might not be suffi- 
ciently vigorous, but, in the same one, reaction 
might take place well and sufficiently an hour 
after that meal ; so at the end of the day, after 
fatigue, and when the body is wearied, a cold 
bath wiU in some act as a depressant, whereas 
at another time of the day, when possessed of 
more power, it proves to be a most invigorating 
measure. If after cold bathing the skin still 
remains paUid, chilly, and contracted, it may 
be inferred that the cold has been too long 
applied, that the cutaneous functions remain im- 
paired, and that the internal organs continue to 
be more or less congested. Again, if after com- 
plete reaction unpleasant sensations of fatigue, 
languor, chilliness, or headache are experienced, 
this indicates that the cold has been too ex- 
hausting ; in either of these cases tepid bathing 
should be substituted. If warm bathing is con- 
tinued long or repeated frequently, general 
weakness is very apt to be induced, the surface 
remaining in a very relaxed state ; but its occa- 
sional use, followed by friction, is conducive to 
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health. Another means which may be used to 
improve the action of the skin is dry rubbing 
with a flesh-brush of such a quaKty of rough- 
ness as not to tear the skin ; generally, what 
is termed ladies' quality is sufficiently rough. 
Many can bear two or three baths a week, and 
a dry rub every morning or night, who cannot 
bear every-day bathing. The Turkish bath is 
of too exhausting a nature to be used generally ; 
but as a remedial means, under proper super- 
intendence, it is likely to prove of great benefit 
in some cases, particularly in old standing rheu- 
matism and gout; but the condition of the 
heart should always be ascertained before using 
such a powerfully depressing means. 
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CHAPTER X. 

THE PREVENTION OF DISEASES OF THE SKIN. 

The various diseases of the skin are best pre- 
vented by attention to all those matters which 
pertain to the preservation of the general health ; 
and these are— diet, clothing, exercise, mental 
and moral condition, condition and situation of 
the dwelling, sleep, and bathing. 

With respect to Food, the following plan of 
dieting, adopted from Dr. Williams, will, I 
think, be of more practical utility than any 
prolonged dissertation upon the chemical com- 
position of the various articles of diet, based as 
the plan is upon a knowledge of the properties 
and fitness for dietetic purposes of the various 
articles mentioned ; and, with occasional slight 
modifications, will be found suitable for most 
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healthy adults. The diet for invalids cannot 
ever be advantageously regulated by general 
directions, but should be, for the benefit of the 
sick person, directed by the medical attendant. 

"Breakfast. — ^From eight to nine a.m., of 
bread or dry toast, with a moderate quantity of 
butter ; one or two new-laid eggs, boiled three 
minutes and a half, or a little cold chicken or 
game, or even a mutton chop, may be added for 
those who use much bodily exertion. Beve- 
rage, — one breakfast cupful oicafe au hit; that 
is, clear strong infusion of coffee, with scalded 
milk, in the proportion of one-third of the 
former to two-thirds of the latter. Cocoa, 
deprived of its oil, or thin chocolate with milk, 
may be substituted for the coffee, if preferred. 

"Luncheon. — ^At from one to two p.m., 
may consist of a small basin of good shin of 
beef soup, with vermicelli, rice, or toasted bread 
in it. If meat have been taken at breakfast, a 
biscuit or a piece of bread and butter, or small 
sandwich, may suffice for limcheon ; wine and 
malt liquors are generally better avoided at 
this time. 
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" Dinner. — ^At from five to seven p.m. (the 
latter hour is not recommended, but is often 
imavoida1)le).* Wholesome fresh meat aiid 
vegetables, well but plainly cooked, served hot, 
carefully proportioned, and properly masticated ; 
these should be varied from day to day with 
occasional additions of fish, and moderate quan- 
tities of farinaceous or fruit puddings. Highly- 
seasoned dishes, pickles, salt and dried meat, 
rich and heavy pastry, and cheese, should be 
excluded from tables aiming at wholesomeness. 
Beverages, — sound white wine (sherry or good 
Marsala, from one to three glasses), which it is 
advisable to mix with water, or good Sauteme 
or Moselle unmixed. Those who use much 
exercise may safely substitute malt liquor — 
bitter ale being the lightest, and porter or 
stout the more sustaining ; half a pint is ad 
much as is well for the health. Many thrive, 
especially in the country, without any fermented 
liquor. If simple water be taken, it should be 

* If the meal at seven be the last solid meal taken during 
the day, and the substitute for a supper at a later hour, it will 
not prove injurious.— E. P. 
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taken in moderation, otherwise it may inter- 
rupt digestion ; some find warm water, or milk 

• 

and water, a pleasant beverage. The habit of 
taking wine after dinner is one of luxury not 
of health ; and all that can be said of it, in a 
hygienic sense, is — ^the less the better. The 
practice of making a slight dessert of fruit is 
not equally hurtftd, provided its quantity and 
quality be not such as to excite indigestion. 

" Tea. — ^The English custom of taking tea, 
or a simple warm liquid meal, three or four 
hours after dinner, is a very salutary one, and 
probably only disagrees with those who dine 
too late, or overload the stomach at dinner. 
The warm liquid assists the separation and 
absorption of the chyle from the chjrme, which 
is effected at this period. But it is obvious 
that the introduction of solid food into the 
stomach with it must interfere with this pro- 
cess; therefore, little or nothing should be 
eaten — certainly not quantities of buttered 
toast and rich cake. Two or three moderate 
cups of black tea, with a little milk and sugar, 
form a salutary and agreeable wash for the 
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stomacli, and serve to remove all acrid materials 
left imdissolved by digestion, and which, if not 
carried away, might disturb the rest for which 
the appropriate hour now approaches. It may 
be added, that tea is nutritious in a degree, 
as well as diluent. liebeg has shown that its 
peculiar constituent, theine, is an azotized prin- 
ciple of a highly plastic nature, and, chemically, 
almost identical with the analogous principle 
of coffee (caffeine). The observations of Dr. 
Bocker further show that both tea and coffee 
retard the destruction and waste of the tissues 
of the body ; so that by their aid a person can 
subsist on less food, without losing weight, than 
one who drinks water only. This accounts for 
the well-known invigorating and refreshing 
influence of tea and coffee. 

" The practice of dining early, at from one 
to three p.m., which is pursued by the majority 
of persons in the lower and middle ranks of 
society, would deserve more general adoption 
on the score of health, were it not generally 
impossible then to devote the time to it, and to 
rest after it, that this principal meal requires. 
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A hurried, early dinner, if plentiful enough to 
satisfy the appetite, is pretty sure to cause in- 
digestion, and disqualifies for exertion after- 
wards. If, on the other hand, it be purposely 
made light to avoid this, it may not suffice for 
the wants of the system, and so an evening 
meal or supper becomes necessary. The chief 
^objection to suppers is, that they are indulged 
in either so freely, or at so late an hour, that 
primary digestion is not accomplished by bed- 
time. Suppers should be taken at least two 
hours before going to bed, and should consist 
of such light materials as are easy of digestion ; 
those who use much exercise may take with 
advantage a little light meat, chicken, game, 
white fish, or eggs, with a small quantity of 
wine and water, or sound beer (if this do not 
disagree). Those who require less sustaining 
food, as, for instance, sedentary, plethoric, or 
inflammatory individuals, will find a more 
suitable supper in a light farinaceous pudding, 
bread and milk, or oatmeal porridge — ^the last 
is especially useful in persons of costive habits ; 
a few currants, rasins, or a little apple, added 
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to farinaceoiis puddings, serve to counteract 
their constipating tendency. Regularity in the 
hour of the meals is of great importance to the 
preservation of health. The stomach acquires 
the habit of expecting and the power of digest- 
ing food at regular intervals, and various dis- 
turbances in its functions and in the system 
result if it be disappointed. For this reason it 
is best for those who cannot always dine early, 
to keep regularly to the late hour. The evil 
eflfects of long fasting are partly dependent on 
the infraction of this rule. Few delicate persons 
can bear much exertion of mind or body before 
breakfast ; the practice of taking an early morn- 
ing walk is only suited to the robust, who have 
fed largely and late on the preceding day. 
Long fasts are injurious, for food is (as well as 
for other purposes) intended to aflford materials 
for the protection of the blood against the 
chemical influence of the oxygen absorbed 
during respiration." 

With reference to Clothing, a good general 
rule is, not to lay down any invariable way of 
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dressing, but to put on clothing in kind and 
quality sufficient in the individual case to protect 
the body eflfectually from an abiding sensation 
of cold, however slight. There are many 
advantages in wearing flannel as an article of 
clothing next the skin ; being a bad conductor 
of heat, flannel prevents that of the animal 
economy from being quickly dissipated, and 
protects the body, in a considerable degree, 
from the injurious influence of sudden external 
changes. From its presenting a rough and 
uneven, though soft, surface to the skin, every 
movement in the body in labour or in exercise 
gives, by the consequent friction, a gentle 
stimulus to the cutaneous vessels and nerves, 
which assists their action, and maintains their 
functions in health; and, being at the same 
time of a loose and porous texture, flannel is 
capable of absorbing the cutaneous exhalations 
to a larger extent than any other material in 
common use. In some very delicate constitu- 
tions it proves even too irritating to the skin, 
and in hot climates sometimes excites too great 
a flow of perspiration. In the former case fine 
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fleecy hosiery, and in the latter cotton, will in 
general be easily endured, and will greatly 
conduce to the preservation of health ; or elastic 
cotton, or spun-silk material, is very suitable. 
Many are in the custom of waiting till winter 
has fairly set in, before beginning to wear 
flannel; this is a great error in a variable 
climate like ours, especially when the constitu- 
tion is not robust. It is during the sudden 
changes from heat to cold, which are so common 
in autumn, before the frame has got inured to 
the reduction of temperature, that protection is 
most wanted, and flannel is most useful. Q-ene- 
rally, the change from winter to summer 
clothing should be deferred till June; and in 
making the change from summer to winter 
clothing, it is advisable to anticipate the colder 
weather, and to begin in the latter part of 
September to clothe more warmly. Additional 
warm clothing is necessary in infancy, and in 
old age. For the preservation of health in 
infants and young children, it is necessary that 
proper care should be expended upon the nature 
of their clothing : through a mistaken notion, 
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resulting from ignorance on the subject, some 
parents have sought to harden and invigorate 
their children by exposing them to the bracing 
effects of a good cold blow, without over- 
wrapping them, littie thinking, or knowing, 
that by this process of really under-wrapping^ 
they were, instead of invigorating their child, 
using the most powerful means of depressing 
vigour, and la3dng the foundation of future 
ailments; and this, I have observed, is the 
course adopted frequently with very delicate 
children, thus increasing the injurious effects 
exactly in an equal ratio with the weakness of 
the child — ^for the weaker the child, the greater 
is the injury done. Such children, on the 
contrary, require warm clothing, fresh air, 
plenty of food, and an avoidance of exposure 
to the depressing effects of cold, and violent 
winds. In the case of infants and young chil- 
dren, it is a great mistake to suppose that the 
power of generating heat is great, and also the 
power of resisting cold is vigorous; the very 
opposite of this is the fact, and acting upon such 
an ill-founded notion has been the source of 
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much miscliief. In France, it was the custom 
to carry every infant, within the first few days 
of its existence, to the office of the Maire, to have 
its birth registered. Suspecting that the ex- 
posure consequent upon such a practice must 
be pernicious to health — especially in winter, 
and where the distance is great — ^Dr. Edwards 
was induced to consult the returns made to the 
Minister of the Interior, from which he found 
that the proportion of deaths within a very 
limited period after birth was much greater in 
winter than in summer, and in the northern 
than in the southern departments; and, on 
further inquiry, he discovered that the mortality 
was greater in parishes where the inhabitants 
were scattered at a distance from the MairCy 
than where they were congregated near him ; 
so that the number of deaths, in infancy, seemed 
to be influenced by the degree and duration of 
the exposure to the cold air. 

For those advanced in years, it is requisite 
that warm, comfortable clothing should be pro- 
vided, and when a feeling of chilliness arises, 
particularly on the surface and in the extremi- 
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ties, there is need of extra clothing. To guard 
against the effects of exposure to damp and cold, 
the best means will be found in having succes- 
sive layers of clothing, of different qualities, 
possessing different degrees of permeability — 
the warmest and most porous being worn next 
the skin, and the others externally ; for instance, 
a waistcoat made of flannel, over that a chamois- 
leather waistcoat, and as the outer garment of 
all, a good stout pilot coat, made of a thick 
cloth, and lined warmly. 

In choosing materials for dress, it may be 
useful to know that, to guard against cold, the 
most useful are furs and woollen frabrics ; next 
rank thick, spongy silk and cotton stufife ; 
lowest of all are linen, cloth, and silk and 
cotton webs ; which, when very thin, lose nearly 
all their protective property. Warm under- 
dresses should not be worn in the bed, as they , 
then are apt to relax the skin too much, and to 
render it more susceptible to the impressions of 
cold during the exposure of the day. Calico is 
the best material for the night-dress ; any addi- 
tional warmth required being afforded by bed- 
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clothes. It is very important that the extremi- 
ties should be kept wann ; there are few who 
can safely dispense with woollen stockings in 
the winter months ; and those who are Kable to 
coldness of the feet should also wear flannel or 
merino drawers, and flannel linings to their 
shoes and boots. 

Now with reference to Exercise. The body, 
in order that it may be preserved in health, 
requires regular daily exercise, properly timed, 
and fittingly proportioned to strength and age. 
Man was made to be active. The hunter, who 
roams through the forest, or climbs the rocks of 
the Alps, is the man who is hardy, and in the 
most perfect health. The sailor, who has been 
rocked by a thousand storms, and who labours 
day and night, is a hardy man, unless dissipa- 
, tion has broken his constitution. Of these, 
certainly, it may be said, that they possess a 
hardihood above the average ; but> although all 
cannot endure such wear and tear, yet any man 
of active habits is likely to enjoy good health, 
if he does not too frequently over-exert himself. 
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Exercise should be regular and daily; nature 
has planted hunger within us, so that we shall 
daily bring supplies to meet the waste of the 
body. But, without exercise, the system has 
not the power to appropriate these supplies, and 
reduce them so that they become nutriment. 
But, whilst the exercise should be regular, it 
should be tempered with discretion; the want 
of exercise predisposes to and excites disease, 
and excessive exertion is equally detrimental 
to health ; exercise to be healthful, should be 
between these two extremes. Young persons 
cannot so well endure continued fatigue as those 
of mature age, but they can better than such 
bear a greater exertion for short periods ; for 
instance, the health of young persons, especially 
of the female sex, is often greatly injured by too 
long walks, particularly if fi^equently repeated ; 
but they suffer comparatively little from the 
greater temporary exertion of dancing, or riding 
on horseback, if for a short time. In adult 
age, steady exertion is better borne. To be 
thoroughly beneficial, exercise should be pleasant 
and agreeable. The treadmill would aiBFord 
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regular and powerful exercise ; but it would be 
intolerably irksome. It might give you iron 
sinews, but the soul would be gloomy and cheer- 
less. It is most important that pleasure should 
be combined with exercise. "A brisk walk, 
diversified as much as possible in direction, in- 
cluding, if possible, ascents and descents, and 
away from the vicinity of the smoke and effluvia 
in which the rest of the day is spent, and alter- 
nated, when practicable, with an inspiriting ride 
on a free-paced horse, or active gardening, or 
some like pursuit, will most profitably fill up 
the time which the middle-aged man of business 
can devote to exercise, and wiU soon prove itself 
to be a very safe and remunerating investment 
of such leisure." Gentle walking, or riding on 
horseback, may be safely practised by many 
even far advanced in years ; and carriage ex- 
ercise (such as it is, which is scarcely any) re- 
mains for the more infirm. Exercise before 
breakfast is suitable only to the robust, and 
those who have fed late and largely on the pre- 
ceding day. 

Associated with bodily exercise, there should 
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also be Mental Occupation. Without writ- ^ 
ing a treatise upon education, we may here 
give some few general directions upon mental 
occupation wHch may be useM. It is neces- 
sary to grant that the mind has an influence 
upon the body. The mind, acting through the 
brain, as its instrument, exercises an important 
influence upon the body. Sensation, perception, 
memory, judgment, and imagination, are the 
operations of the intellect. Love, fear, hope, 
ambition, pride, vanity, belong to the emotions. 
The influence of the intellect upon the body is 
not so powerful as that of the emotions. Of 
the intellectual faculties, the imagination exerts 
the most powerful influence ; but the influence 
of the passions and emotions is more powerful 
than that of the imagination. The expressions, 
" frightened to death," and " killed with joy," 
are not always mere figures of speech. Palpita- 
tion and irregular action of the heart are very 
common effects of emotion. A piece of bad 
news takes away appetite or impairs digestion. 
Some may read these pages, who have the 
management of children, whom it may interest 
i2 
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to know that in infancy the sensations and the 
perceptive faculties, together with the emotions, 
are most developed ; afterwards, upon passing 
into childhood, there is the commencing develop- 
ment of moral feeling and of understanding, 
but the mental faculties have not yet any power 
of endurance — they are soon fatigued; with 
youth there is increased mental capacity, and, 
too, the emotions and animal passions now 
acquire strength ; youth then ripens into adult 
age, and now the maturer powers are developed. 
What should be the mode of dealing with the 
mind, in these dijfferent stages, in order to the 
preservation of its healthful condition ? In in- 
fancy a sensitive excitability should be recog- 
nised, and this must be moderated by various 
soothing expedients, gentle and luUing impres- 
sions addressed to the senses, timely resort to 
the use of toys, and objects capable of diverting 
the attention and gently exercising the organs 
of sense and perception. At the time when in- 
fancy passes into childhood, then, whatever ex- 
cites fretfulness and passion should be avoided, 
and principles of self-control and patience should 
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be carefully inculcated by moral and religious 
instruction, accompanied by example upon the 
part of nurses and others who have the care of 
children, who should exhibit before them a 
character combining kindness with justice. In 
childhood, the mental and bodily faculties are. 
soon wearied, and their excitement in too high a 
degree is hurtful; games or scenes of amuse- 
ment should not be of too long continuance. 
Avoid, also, pushing education ; by attempting 
to make clever children, the period at which the 
power of concentration and sustained attention 
should be acquired is anticipated, and oftentimes 
much harm is done ; precocious children should 
be carefully restrained in this respect, as, other- 
wise, the active faculties become strained to a 
morbid degree. In youth the proper oppor- 
tunity is offered for enlarging the mental capa- 
city by more extended occupation of the intel- 
lect, now prepared to grapple with longer and 
severer tasks ;* and thus, too, the end of 

* But here the writer would warn the hard-working student 
who is industrious in using the hours of night and day — burn- 
ing the midnight oil— against overworking, and thus bringing 
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moderating and holding in subjection the emo- 
tions and animal passions, which now acquire 
strength, is indirectly answered. In adult age, 
the subjugation of gross appetites, the subordi- 
nation of all turbulent or violent moral and 
mental emotions, the cultivation of the gentle 
and contemplative feelings best fostered in 
domestic life and in refined social intercourse, 
the regular but moderate application of the in- 
tellectual powers to some definite object or set 
of objects worthy of pursuit, — ^are the elements 
of mental discipline which belong to the age of 
maturity, and, if steadily cherished, will tend 
to the enduring comfort and happiness of the 
individual. 

the body into so weakened a condition as to be readily sus- 
ceptible to the attack of disease; it is in this way that the 
system may, in some cases, be brought so low that when the 
individual is laid by, remedies prove to be of little use, owing 
to the smaU amount of constitutional power which is available, 
and when the vis medicatrix natures fails, of what use are 
adjuvants— of what use is it to administer to the dead ? The 
remedy may be good, and wisely chosen and prescribed, but 
the individual power of assimilation and appropriation is gone, 
The physician can use, economise, and save power ; but it is 
beyond an earthly physician to create power. 
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The conditions upon which the state of mind 
called happiness depends, cannot perhaps be 
STimmed up in a better manner than that which 
Dr. Paley has given in his " Moral Philosophy," 
where he says, " By the reason of the original 
diversity of taste, capacity, and constitution 
observable in the human species, and the still 
greater variety which habit and fashion have 
introduced in these particulars, it is impossible 
to propose any new plan of happiness which 
will succeed to all, or any method of life which 
is universally eligible or practicable. 

" All that can be said is, that there remains 
a presumption in favour of those conditions of 
life in which men generally appear most cheer- 
ful and contented. For, though the apparent 
happiness of mankind be not always a true 
measure of their real happiness, it is the best 
measure we have. 

" Taking this for my guide, I am inclined to 
think that happiness consists — 1. In the ex- 
ercise of the social affections. 2. The exercise 
of our faculties, either of body or mind, in the 
pursuit of some engaging end. 3. Happiness 
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depends upon the prudent constitution of the 
habits. The art in which the secret of human 
happiness in a measure consists, is to set the 
habits in such a manner that every change may 
be a change for the better." Progression and 
improvement enter largely into happiness ; thus 
Paley, a little farther on says : " So far as 
circumstances of fortune conduce to happiness, 
it is not the income which any man possesses^ 
but the increase of income, that affords the 
pleasure. Two persons, of whom one begins 
with a hundred, and advances his income to a 
thousand pounds a year, and the other sets off 
with a thousand, and dwindles down to a 
hundred, may in the course of their time have 
the receipt and spending of the same sum of 
money. Yet their satisfaction so far as fortune 
is concerned in it, will be very different; the 
coins and sum total of their incomes being the 
same, it makes a wide difference at which end 
they begin. 4. Happiness consists in health.'^ 

With reference to the Condition of the 
Dwelling, it should be situated so as to be 
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sheltered from an east wind, in an elevated 
position, upon a gravel or chalk soil, and the 
aspect north and south ; also there should be a 
good supply of soft water. Thorough and com- 
plete drainage of the house itself, and of the 
soil upon which it stands, should be secured ; and 
that the basement may be guaranteed against 
dampness, the floor should be raised on dwarf 
walls, and air allowed to pass underneath ; and 
around the house there should be an area, so 
that the walls may be preserved from contact 
with the soil. Plenty of light should be secured, 
together with windows that will open above and 
below. There should also be open fire-places 
in the several rooms, for the purpose of securing 
a more perfect ventilation. In all reason it 
would appear that, instead of the bedrooms 
being the smallest rooms in the house, they 
should rather be the most spacious, considering 
that we pass a considerable number of the hours 
of our life in them, and that generally they are 
longer closed than other rooms ; the upper part 
of the window might, at night time, be lowered 
about an inch with benefit, and thus a chance 
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given for changing the air, without cooling it 
too much, in proportion to the powers less 
vigourous during sleep than in the wakeful 
hours. In all schemes for ventilation, draughts 
should be avoided ; fresh air does no harm, but 
a draught is always injurious in some degree to 
the individual exposed to it. Open fire-places 
are to be preferred to stoves; and double 
windows will greatly aid in maintaining an 
equable temperature. 

Some remarks on Bathing will be found in 
the previous chapter. 



DOSES OF EEMEDIES. 

Sometimes I have been asked for the doses of 
remedies recommended, and now give some, but 
with a word of caution to those who may avail 
themselves of them to be especially careful in 
the use of preparations containing iodine, mer- 
cury, and arsenic. A word to the wise is enough, 

ARSENIC. 

The chloride — ^ten drops in water twice a day, 
after meals. 

The Fowkr^s solution — ^five drops in water, 
after meals, twice a day. 

MERCURY. 

Plummer^s pill — five grains three times a 
week. 

Iodide of mercury — one grain in the form of 
pill, twice a day. 

COD LIVER OIL. 

From a teaspoonful to two tablespoonfuls 
twice a day. 

IRON. 

The tincture of the sesquichloride — ^five to 
ten drops twice a day. 
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Iodide of iron — one grain to three, twice a 
day. 

CREASOTE. 

Two drops dissolved in an ounce of water by 
the aid of mucilage, or a few drops of acetic 
acid, — as a lotion. 

SULPHUR. 

The usual sulphur ointment with the addition 
of a little of the oil of almonds. 

MAGNESIA. 

Sulphate — ^two to three drachms once or 
twice a day. 

COLCHICUM. 

Cohhicum wine — ^fifteen to thirty drops twice 
a day. 

ACIDS. 

Dilute nitric — ^ten drops twice a day. 
Dilute muriatic — ^ten drops twice a day. 

ANTIMONY. 

Antimonial wine — ^five, ten, or jBfteen drops, 
twice or three times a day. 

OPIUM. 

Dover* 8 powder — six or ten grains at night. 



CASES. 

Mrs. S , a lady of about 35 years of 

age, consulted me, complaining of red pimples 
upon the face and forehead ; she was of the 
strumous diathesis. She took, during a month, 
the iodide of iron, with compound rhubarb pill 
occasionally, and at the end of that period was 
cured. This was a case of lichen. 

A gentleman, aged 32, had a scaly eruption 
upon the arms; he had applied vinegar to 
it, which had caused a great deal of. irritation. 
The gouty condition was in this case to be con- 
sidered, and he took some of a mixture contain- 
ing magnesia and colchicum twice in the day ; 
after a few days this mixture was only taken once 
a day, and arsenic was taken twice a day, and a 
creasote ointment was applied to the part at night. 
The result was a cure within two months. 

A young lady, aged 18, had a scaly eruption 
which occurred in patches upon the cheeks, 
neck, and shoulders. She was anaemic and 
stnmious. I prescribed iodide of iron, and a 
gentle aperient pill to be taken only occasion- 
ally ; this was continued for two weeks, at the 
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end of which there was considerable improve- 
ment. I then ordered the combination of 
arsenic with iron, and the use of a creasote oint- 
ment, at the end of three weeks the eruption 
had disappeared ; she continued the medicine 
for three weeks longer and remained perfectly 
free from her malady. The two last cases were 
psoriasis. 

A lady, aged 28, married, consulted me 
concerning an eruption which was upon the 
chest,' and parts of the arms and shoulders, of 
a pale brownish colour, and the patches were 
irregular in form. She had tried for some 
months various means, but without success. 
She said that her husband, who was at sea, had 
a slight eruption of the same kind. This was 
a case of pityriasis versicolor. Being of the 
strumous and anaemic type I prescribed iodide 
of iron, and the application of a sulphur lotion. 
In ten days there was an improvement. I now 
gave arsenic and iron in combination, and 
continued the sulphur lotion; she progressed 
favourably, and within two months was quite 
well. 
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Two children suffering with favus were 
brought to me; both were strumous. I pre- 
scribed iodide of iron, and a sulphur lotion was 
kept constantly applied to the heads, having 
previously had the hair cut short, and one 
within a week, and the other at the end of 
three weeks, was free from the affection; the 
tonic was continued for a fortnight and there 
was no return. 

In a case of acne, where the face was much 
disfigured by the eruption, in a young man, 
about 21 years of age, relief was speedily 
obtained by the combination of magnesia with 
iron ; he was slightly plethoric. 

An eruption upon the chin, occurring in a 
man, aged 40, of a stnmious condition, was 
cured by the iodide of iron and a mild pill 
twice a week, the hair being clipped with the 
scissors, and a sulphur ointment being at the 
same time applied. 

A gentleman, aged 32, had an eruption 
of lichen which was of a secondary cha- 
racter. He had been for two months under the 
treatment of a surgeon, who had given him 
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Plimimer's pill and dilute nitric acid, but with- 
out any beneficial result. I prescribed the 
mixture containing magnesia with colchicum, 
once a day, in the morning, for he was slightly 
gouty, and twice in the day he took the iodide 
of mercury in small doses. He contiaued this 
treatment for three weeks, and was well at the 
end of that time. 

A lady, aged 45, single, consulted me con- 
cerning an eruption of a papular nature upon 
her elbow. She took the mixture containing 
magnesia with colchicum twice a day, and, to 
allay the itching, used a lotion of carbonate of 
soda, with hydrocyanic acid. This treatment 
relieved her within a month. She had pre- 
viously tried quinine, and iron and quinine, 
also arsenic, but without benefit. 

Many other cases might be here quoted from 
the Author's note-book, but these will be suffi- 
cient to illustrate the method of treatment 
adopted by him. 
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